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COOKING THE THANKSGIVING DINNER FOR OUR BRAVE BOYS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


















































ENJOYING THE THANKSGIVING MESS ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF MANILA. REST AND RECREATION AFTER THE GOOD, SQUARE THANKSGIVING-DAY MEAL. 
Stereo photograph Copyright, 1899 " » Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


Stereo-photograph. Copyright, 1899, by Underwood & Underwood, New York, 





THANKSGIVING IN THE JUNGLE. 


HOW UNCLE SAM’S BRAVE F. IN THE PHILIPPINES ENJOYED THEIR FIRST THANKSGIVING DAY IN OUR MOST DISTANT POSSESSION. 
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Copies of ‘‘ Leslie’s’’ Wanted. 


Any of our readers who have copies of Lesiiz’s WEEKLY No. 2276, 
dated April 27th, 1899, will confer a favor if they will send them to us 
in order to complete our files. We will be glad to make reasonable 
compensation forthem. Address Business Manager, Lestiz’s WEEK- 
LY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


For Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States to 
offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. Many of our 
readers have asked us to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer 
a prize of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received by us 
in each weekly contest, the competition to be based on the originality 
of the subject and the perfection of the photograph. Preference will 
be given to unique and original work and for that which bears a special 
relation to news events of current interest. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or unmounted, and 
will be returned if stamps are sent for this purpose with a request for 
the return. All photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and one 
dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be used. No copy 
righted photographs will be received 

Special Notice.—Every photograph should be carefully and fully 
titled on the back, not only with a description of the picture, but also 
with the full name and address of the contestant, plainly written. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ Amateur Photographic Contest, LEstiz’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth 
Avenue, New York.’ Competitors, whether they fail or not, are en 
titled to try again as often as they please. No entry blanks required 

Preference is always given to pictures of recent current events of 
importance, for the news feature is one of the chief elements in select- 
ing the prize-winners. 


Special! for the Christmas Number. 


A SPECIAL prize of ten dollars for the best photograph suitable for 
publication in our Christmas number, and two dollars for each other 
photograph accepted for that number, is offered, open to all amateurs 
The competition will close ov the 4th of December. Christmas subjects 
must be selected. Preference will be given to original, striking, and 
unique photographs. 


We Are a Reverent People. 


T this Thanksgiving time it is a pleasure to believe 
that we are a reverent people. Admiral Dewey 
recently requested the rector of the church in 
Washington which he attended to give thanks to 

God for the outcome at Manila in 1898. Captain Philip, of 
the battle-ship 7erus, rendered thanks to God, immediately 
after the battle ended, for the naval victory at Santiago. 
The critics who are saying that Americans are a material- 
istic and free-thinking nation will here find evidences of 
their error. 

When Governor Bradford, two centuries and three-quar- 
ters ago, back in the early days of the Mayflower colony, 
appointed a day of fasting and prayer on account of the 
drought, and then named a day of thanksgiving because 
rain came in abundance while he and his people were 
praying, he voiced a spirit of reverence which has per- 
meated American life from that day onward. The Thanks- 
giving -Day proclamations of Presidents and Governors, 
and the religious observances which they call forth, are a 
feature which is unknown ia any other country. 

Jefferson was called an atheist by his political enemies, 
Jackson was styled an infidel by the opposition party, and 
Lincoln was supposed to be a free-thinker. In each case 
these characterizations were far from the truth. All of 
America’s Presidents have been devout men. The religious 
side of Lincoln’s nature asserted itself frequently and con- 
spicuously during the Civil War, as that of Jefferson and 
Jackson often did during their public life. 

In his immortal Gettysburg speech Lincoln appealed 
for increased devotion on the country’s part to the cause 
for which the soldiers died on that field, so that ‘ this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” ‘‘ God reigns and 
the government at Washington still lives,” were the closing 
words of a short impromptu speech by Garfield in New 
York, when word was flashed through the country that 
Lincoln was assassinated. 

The well-meaning persons who are trying to get the 
name of God put in the Constitution are engaged in a 
needless task. The spirit of reverence which they want 
to see expressed in the nation’s organic law is deeply im- 
bedded in the national character, and finds frequent and 
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conspicuous voice in the words and acts of the nation’s 
most illustrious citizens. 


Fair Play for Railroads. 


Two eminent railroad presidents, Mr. Callaway, of the New 
York Central, and Mr. Ingalls, of the Big Four, have put them- 
selves on record before the industrial commission at Washing- 
ton, in favor of legalizing the pooling of earnings by railroads. 
Mr. Callaway, whose ability as a railroad manager and whose 
remarkably successful experience entitle his judgment to great 
weight, said he did not believe thatif pooling were legalized this 
authority would result in a general increase of freight rates. He 
was willing that the interstate commerce commission should 
have the supervision of rates in case of such authorization, 
although, like most other thoughtful men, be did not admit that 
the government had any more right to interfere with the man- 
agement of railroads than with that of any other business, nor 
did he believe that government ownership of railroads was 
practicable. President Ingalls expressed himself much on the 
same lines, but he went further in favoring a law enabling the 
railroads to make rate agreements, and to have the maintenance 
of rates controlled by the courts. He advocated the compulsory 
publication of all freight rates, and said he was willing to sub- 
mit for inspection the books of railroad companies, just as the 
books of national banks are inspected. Those who recall the not 
very distant period in which two-thirds of the railroads in the 
country went into the hands of receivers, mainly because they 
were powerless to maintain rates, will realize the beneficent 
results that would follow the repeal of the anti-pooling statute 
and the adoption in its stead of some sensible, practical plan for 
the supervision and regulation of railroad rates on an equitable 
basis, fair both to the public and the railroads. There is need of 
a cainpaign of education on this question, and we are glad that 
Presidents Callaway and Ingalls have opened it in an effective 
way. 


Important to Newsdealers! 


THe Christmas number of Lesuize’s WEEKLY will be the most at 
tractive one it has ever issued, and will include poems, stories, and 
illustrated special articles by the most notable popular writers. The 
illustrations will include drawings by Howard Chandler Christy, B. W. 
Clinedinst, T. Dart Walker, E. W. Kemble, Louis Wain, Mrs. Baker- 
Baker, the late M. Wolff. and numerous other eminent artists, whose 
good work has heretofore adorned our pages, and a page of Christmas 
photographs by amateurs in a prize competition, elsewhere an 
nounced. Another special feature will be an attractive picture on 
heavy plate-paper, unbound and specially adapted to framing. This 
picture represents a full-length view of one of Uncle Sam's famous 
fighting marines, drawn by our well-known war artist, Howard 
Chandler Christy, and it is in his best style. This beautiful drawing 
will be worth the price of the Christmas number. The covers will be 
illuminated in ten colors, with an original and striking frontispiece. 
Orders should be sent in as early as possible, as the work on this 
elaborate number is already under way, and the edition will be lim- 
ited to trade requirements. 


The Coming Campaign of Education. 


AMERICANS decry the frequency of our Presidential elections 
because the latter always disturb business conditions, needlessly 
inflame the temper of the people, excite animosities, and too 
often leave a very bad taste in the mouth. But if the Amer- 
ican people, as a whole, are more enlightened regarding public 
affairs than the masses of any other land, the credit for this 
enlightenment belongs to the free discussion of national issues 
which opens with every Presidential campaign. The discussion, 
thus aroused, ultimately led to the abolition of human slavery 
in the United States. It had settled the question of nullifica- 
tion long before, and ultimately it settled the questions of seces- 
sion and State rights, for it was one of the most potential influ- 
ences which resulted in the clash of arms between the North 
and the South. The election of Lincoln precipitated the seces- 
sion of the Southern States. 

Free trade and protection have had their day of discussion, 
and we venture to say that there are few intelligent persons in 
the United States who have not a better comprehension of the 
meaning of the words revenue and tariff and taxation than is 
enjoyed by the masses in any other land. The last Presidential 
election was a campaign of education on the question of finance, 
which is inseparable from that of free silver. It is evident that 
next year the campaign orator will be obliged to equip himself 
for a discussion of another and altogether new issue, name- 
ly, the future of the trusts. Imperialism and expansion will 
hardly be the issues. They were well-nigh settled in Jefferson’s 
time, and the Jeffersonian Democracy of to-day is seriously 
divided in opinion regarding them. 

The popular argument of the stump speaker against the trusts 
will be that they increase prices and decrease wages. The argu- 
ment on the other side is that the word ‘‘ trust” is a misnomer, 
that great corporations which combine for economic purposes 
are vastly different from trusts organized to stifle competition 
and to subject the people to extortion. But there are trusts and 
there are combinations. Some may work evil, some may do 
good, and it will be the duty of the defender of corporate power 
to teach the people to differentiate among them. Corporations 
may as well be prepared to insist upon their corporate rights. 
The old anti-monopoly and anti-railroad warfare cannot be for- 
gotten. It did untold harm, not only to the railroads, but to 
every stockholder in them and to every worker for them. It 
wore itself out because it became too bitter, too senseless and 
unfair. 

It is a singular fact that while so many are willing, on the 
slightest provocation, to denounce trusts, so few have any rem- 
edy to suggest for what are called ‘‘the trust evils.” Mr. Bourke 
Cockran, perhaps the ablest defender of the trusts, asks, ‘‘ What 
are the people frightened about? Who is hurt, and where? If 
you want competition, must not somebody succeed? Do you sup- 
press the man because he excels another so far that he consti- 
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tutes a monopoly?” Mr. Bryan, the Democratic ideal, declares 
for national supervision. He would make the trust matter a 
Federal question, and thus relegate its ultimate decision to the 
Supreme Court of the United States and remove it from the do- 
main of State politics. Joseph S. Auerbach, a well-known mem- 
ber of the New York Bar, declares that the Supreme Court of 
the United States ‘“‘ must, until popular sentiment has been 
awakened to a better appreciation of the need of the freedom 
of commercial relations, be the refuge for persecuted capital and 
persecuted ability.” He is for the trusts, and Mr. Bryan is 
against them. But both appear to be willing to rest the final 
arbitrament with the highest Federal court. 

Governor Roosevelt suggests that we try the effects of 
publicity on the trusts and supplement this by taxation or by 
license. The Nebraska Republican State Convention favors the 
creation by Congress of a bureau to supervise and control cor- 
porations engaged in interstate business and to enforce such 
publicity and regulations as shall effectually prevent dishonest 
methods and practices. The sentiment against objectionable 
trusts thus seems to pervade both parties, and yet the fact 
remains that it is more pronounced in the Democratic party. 
The great consolidated corporation is here to stay. The govern- 
ment may supervise it, it. may limit its powers, it may control to 
some extent its plan and scope. But these great consolidations 
of invested capital are the natural outgrowth of the modern 
methods of doing business. As such they will demand the right 
to exist. If the trusts are made the principal factor in the 
approaching Presidential campaign we shall have a campaign 
of education, and the trusts will have abundant resources to 
furnish elementary instruction to the side which may be most 
inclined to give them fair play. 


The Plain Truth. 


THOSE who have suffered from the annoyances common two al- 
most every place of entertainment, arising from the chattering 
of persons who had rather hear themselves talk than to be enter- 
tained by any one else, will heartily sustain the conduct of Miss 
Julia Arthur in ringing down the curtain at the Broadway The- 
atre in the midst of her performance of ‘‘ More Than Queen,” be- 
cause of interruptions arising from the loud conversation of some 
of her auditors in a prominent part of the house. Theatre-goers, 
as well as the players on the stage, suffer from the thoughtless 
and sometimes intentional interruption of persons in the audi- 
ence, and it is refreshing, once in a while, to find some one who 
has the nerve to call a halt, even in the performance itself, if 
that be necessary, to abate the nuisance. 





It is earnestly hoped that Governor Roosevelt will not neg- 
lect, in his annual message, to distinctly recommend legislation 
for all our large cities which shall abolish the fee system of pay- 
ing county officers. The emoluments of some officials of New 
York and other cities are princely and altogether out of propor- 
tion to the services rendered. It is shameful that overburdened 
tay-payers should be compelled to submit to an extortion which 
is little less than robbery. So flagrant has this public abuse be- 
come that the newly-elected register of Kings County, James 
R. Howe, and we mention his name with pleasure, advocates a 
bill which shall replace his annual fees of $50,000 a year by a 
fair and liberal salary. Any Governor who will couragec isly 
take up the cause of the tax-payers in this matter will reach the 
popular heart. 

A most sensible and business-like recommendation regard- 
ing our new possessions comes from Vice-president James G. 
Cannon, of the Fourth National Bank of New York, that greater 
attention should be paid to our banking facilities in Porto Rico, 
Cuba, Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands. Mr. Cannon says 
that we have to do business with our dependencies through 
English banks, which are to be found in practically every 
country in the world. These banks are doing a profitable 
business in our new colonies and heretofore have had a distinct 
advantage over us. But our possession and control open a way 
for the American banker not only to reach the trade of the 
islands referred to, but also to facilitate trade with China and 
Japan. The establishment of American banks in the Orient 
would materially aid the sale of American goods in countries 
where trade is rapidly developing into large proportions. It is 
said that in his forthcoming annual report the controller of 
the currency will recommend legislation to provide for inter- 
national banking facilities, and it is hoped that his reeommen- 
dation will be promptly carried out by Congress. 





The recent fall elections were full of surprises in the large 
cities as well as in the great States. One of the most astonish- 
ing overturns, however, occurred in the city of Troy, N. Y., 
the home and the impregnable stronghold for many years of ex- 
Senator Murphy, whom Mr. Depew bas succeeded in the Senate. 
Troy has, for over a quarter of a century, held a permanent 
place in the Democratic column, giving majorities on that side 
ranging from a thousand to five thousand, and making the pros- 
pect of Republican success so hopeless that there was often diffi- 
culty in securing Republican candidates for city offices. This 
fall ex-Governor Frank 8. Black, who still resides in Troy, took 
personal charge of the Republican campaign in that city. He 
made a coalition with the independent Democracy, indorsed the 
candidate of the latter for mayor, and elected his entire city and 
county tickets, to the amazement and delight of the Republican 
leaders throughout the State. No other achievement in the 
political field this fall begins to equal that of ex-Governor Black. 
It is not surprising that the Troy Times pays a well-deserved 
tribute to his fidelity, sagacity, and matchless leadersbip. 


Uncle Sam’s Brave [larines. 


In the Christmas edition of Lesire’s WrREKLY a superb full-length 
drawing of a United States marine in uniform, by our famous war art- 
ist, Howard Chandler Christy, will be a leading feature, constituting a 
double-page. A few copies of this splendid picture, printed on extra 
heavy plate-paper, for framing, will be offered for sale to the public at 
fifty cents apiece. Orders will be filled immediately after the publica- 
tion of the Christmas number, which will be shortly before holiday 
week. This picture will make a very appropriate and acceptable Christ- 
mas present for a soldier or sailor. Address Lestir’s WemKty, 110 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Fourteenth Infaniry, wh 
the American line of communication 


west of Bacoor and 
Imus, island of Luzon, 
against attack by in 
surgents, October ist. 
wasaman of charming 


personality. At Van- 
couver Barracks, Wash 
ington, where he was 
stationed prior to being 
sent to the Philippines, 
he was held in high 
esteem. Captain El 
dridge was appointed to 
West Point from Massa 
chusetts. He was made 
a second lieutenant in 
the Tenth Infantry in 
1876, and promoted to be 
first lieutenant and 
finally to captain, and 
was assigned to the 
Fourteenth Infantry, 
with headquarters at Vancouver Barracks. In February, 1898, 
the people of Dyea and Skagway, being unable to control the 
lawless element that flocked to Alaska with the gold-seekers, 
asked the President to declare martial law. Companies B and 
H, Fourteenth Infantry, were sent there, Captain Eldridge with 
them. His firmness had much to do with the restoration of 

ler. When the Spanish war broke out Captain Eldridge was 

‘alled from Alaska and sent to Manila. Mrs. Eldridge and 
three children live at Vancouver. 

=Miss Caroline Hazard, the new president of Wellesley Col 
lege, was inaugurated October 3d under the most auspicious cir 
cumstances. There were 
present prominent edu 
eators from the leading 
institutions of the coun 
try. It was a great day 
for Wellesley and a 
greater day for Miss 
Hazard, who, in her ad- 
mirable address to the 
distinguished gathering, 
declared that it was be- 
cause of her belief in 
divine life among men, 
in the direct and per- 
sonal connection of each 
soul with its Maker, that 
she dared to take up the 
great work committed 
to her care. President 
Eliot, of Harvard, gave 
the address of welcome, 





CAPTAIN ELDRIDGE—FE DIED FOR 
HIS COUNTRY. 


and the closing address 
was made by President 
Angell, of Michigan 
University. Miss Haz- 
ard is one of the most 
intellectual women of 
America. She brings to 
her new duties a_ well- 
trained business mind, 
gained by her conduct for years of her father’s business affairs. 
Miss Hazard is a native of Rhode Island, and enjoyed the ad 
vantages of a semi-collegiate course at Brown, at which institu 
tion her father was a member of the corporation. Miss Hazard 
is an authoress of note, has traveled much, and is personally 
acquainted with almost every leading educator, man and wo- 
mar, throughout the country. 

Mr. Edwin Wildman, who has just returned to America, 
ably represented LEstir’s WEEKLY in the Philippine Islands. 
Much is due to his ener 
| getic and versatile werk 
| that LESLIE’s was able 
to out-distance all com- 
“4 petitors in its history 
>» and photographs cf the 
Filipino war, Manila, 
and our new possessions 
in the Pacific. When 
the outbreak with the 
natives occurred Mr. 
Wildman was vice and 
deputy consul-general at 
Hong-Kong, and im 
mediately went to Ma 
nila and followed all of 
the important engage- 
ments between the Fili 
pinos and our troops, in 
the meantime resigning 
his consular position to 
accept the additional re- 
Sponsibilities of war correspondent for the New York Journal. 
Besides contributing accurate and conscientious reports of the 
news, he was particularly fortunate in his relations with Ad- 
miral Dewey, sending the most important and interesting inter- 
views with the admiral that have been published in the American 
press, notably the famous interview for LESLIE’s WEEKLY, in 
which Admiral Dewey first disclaimed his willingness to become 
a Presidential candidate. Mr. Wildman also contributed val- 
uable articles to Munsey’s, Harper’s, and other publications. 





MISS CAROLINE HAZARD, WELLES- 
LEY’S NEW PRESIDENT. 





EDWIN WILDMAN, WHO FIRST IN- 
TERVIEWED ADMIRAL DEWEY. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


His work bears the stamp of honesty of opinion and seriousness 
of purpose which have made it widely read. Since returning to 
America he has engaged himself in the preparation of numerous 
articles for LESLIE’s WEEKLY and other publications, and when 
the Presidential campaign opens he will take an active part in 
further familiarizing the public with the various phases of the 
political and economic situations in the Philippine Islands. He 
is an ardent admirer of our new Oriental colonies, and bis pen 
has done much to popularize and reveal their value to the pub 
lic. Mr. Wildman has in preparation a book which will bring 
out many new and interesting phases of the Filipinos and Ma 
nila since the American occupation. Leaving Manila in August 
he spent some time in the Malay States and India, further ex 
tending his knowledge of the Malays and of English colonial 


government. His views and observations will therefore be 


looked forward to with more than usual interest. 

Ensign Emory Winship, of the Bennington, whose brave 
act at Malabon on March 4th saved the lives of 125 of his com 
rades, ranks high among 
the naval heroes of the 
Spanish-American war 
He has received a great 
ovation in his native 
State of Georgia, where 
he has been on a two 
months’ furlough, recov 
ering from his wounds 
The citizens of Macon, 
Georgia, where he has 
been recently, tendered 
him a public reception 
and presented him with 
a magnificent sword in 
token of appreciation of 
his heroism. Winship 
was graduated from the 
naval academy in 189% 
and is twenty -seven 





ENSIGN WINSHIP, ONE OF THE 
NAVAL HEROES. years old. He is re 
markably handsome, 
with the figure and bearing of an athlete, and has a manner 
distinguished for its dignity and modesty. He is averse to dis 
cussing the event at Malabon, declaring he but did his duty, 
and has declined interviews on the subject. Toa friend he re- 
lated the story as follows: ‘‘ It was on the 4th of March I was 
sent out with a battalion of one hundred and twenty-five men 
to secure some information regarding the position of Aguinal 
do’s army, and to intercept some supplies he was thought to be 
about to receive. I had one small steamer and a cutter, and 
was instructed to protect the flanks of the battalion when it 
landed. At Priest’s Retreat, near Malabon, I took up my po 
sition where I could protect the men. On my steamer was a 
rapid-firing Hotchkiss gun, and on the other small steamer was 
aGatling. We had instructions not to fire until after the enemy 
did, as there was in existence a truce for the time being. When 
the battalion landed, however, the Filipinos began firing from 
behind trenches. They also began to fire at my boat, the first 
volley wounding me in the left knee. I returned the fire with 
my gun, which was a thirty-seven millimeter one, and by going 
along the entire breastworks I was able to rout the enemy in an 
hour. I had ten men on the steamer and was wounded five 
times, one time in the left side, one time in the stomach, and 
three times in the right leg. We cleared the way so that our 
battalion could return when they secured the desired informa- 
tion.” 
=Probably no officer of the famous Twentieth Kansas Regi- 
ment has a better record for advancement than Captain E. J. 
Hardy, of D Company, 
who has risen from a 
private to the highest 
line office. Captain 
Hardy is a son of D. 
Hardy, division superin- 
tendent of the Iron 
Mountain Railroad. 
Captain Hardy’s home is 
in St. Louis, but at the 
beginning of the war he 
was a telegraph-operator 
at Salina, Kan. He gave 
up his position paying 
$1,200 a year, to be a 
‘*man behind a gun,” at 
$187 a year. Soon after 
the regiment was mobil- 
ized he was appointed 
corporal, and gradually 
rose to the position of 
first sergeant. It was on 
account of Hardy that 
the trouble between the 
officers of the regiment broke out while encamped at San Fran- 
cisco. The sergeant-major of the regiment was recommended 
by Colonel Funston to be promoted to a lieutenancy. Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Little recommended Hardy to Governor Leedy. 
Little had been the Governor's private secretary before his ap- 
pointment as lieutenant-colonel, and as Hardy’s friends urged 
his appointment the Governor acted upon the lieutenant-col- 
onel’s recommendation. This breach of military etiquette caused 
considerable bad feeling in the regiment, and when Colonel 
Funston was promoted and Major Metcalf was chosen by the 
officers of the regiment to succeed to the colonelcy, this was one 
of the principal*reasons for the advancement of a junior officer 
over a senior. At the Malolos River Hardy and a member of 
the Pennsylvania regiment swam the river. carrying a rope, 
which was attached to the opposite bank and used in guiding 
the raft that ferried over the regiment. The insurgents kept 
up a constant volley from their trenches, but the swimmers 
escaped. For this act of heroism Funston recommended his pro- 
motion to a first lieutenancy. When the captain of the com- 
pany resigned to accept an appointment in one of the new vol- 
unteer regiments Hardy was promoted. Several months before 
1e call for volun’ eers Captain Hardy was married to Miss Net- 





CAPTAIN HARDY, ONE OF GENERAL 
FUNSTON’S HEROES. 





tie Ober, of Salina 


LADY SACKVILLE, THE BEAUTIFUL 
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The marriage was kept a profound secret 


until the order for the regiment to sail was made, and then the 
wife hurried to the coast to bid her soldier-husband ood-bye 


=Lady Mary Sackville is visiting this country again, as be 


fore, the guest of Mrs. George Gould at Lakewood. Lady 


Mary is an English 

beauty who has taken a 
— great fancy to America 
and Americans, and she 
may make an American 
match, She is one of 
the ornaments of Lon 
don society. and had a 
stall at the great charity 
bazaar for the Charing 
Cross Hospital in June. 
She met Mrs. George 
Gould when the latter 


‘¢s 


was at Cowes yachting, 
and she became deeply 
attached to Mrs Gould ; 
and the two have been 


A 


the closest friends ever 
since It was rumored 


L . 


at one time that she was 
engaged to be married 
to Mr. Frank Gould, the 


GUEST OF MRS. GOULD. 


youngest brother of Mr. George Gould, but both denied the re- 
port, although young Mr. Gould was very attentive to her love 
ly ladysbip. Lady Mary has red blond hair and a dazzling 
complexion. Her photographs are on sale in all the London 
shops, as is the custom when ladies of the nobility are beautiful 
Her pictures always have a ready sale. 


Taken all in all, the most important book of the year is 


‘*The New Pacific,” by Hubert Howe Bancroft, on the re- 


sources and industrial 
ism, the history, ro 
mance, and future of the 
countries in and around 
the great ocean, and the 
causes leading to the 
present active develop 
ment in that quarter. 
The work is timely in 
every respect, and no 
one is better fitted for 
the task than Mr. Ban 
croft, whose life has 
been largely devoted to 
gathering material and 
writing his west Amer 
ican series of histories. 
The collecting of a li 
brary of over 60,000 
volumes to serve as ma 
terial for these histories 
was a unique literary 
achievement, covering a period of thirty years of unremitting 
effort and an outlay of not less than half a million dollars. 
During that time history was rapidly being made throughout 
western America, the record of which, to some extent, was as 
quickly disappearing when Mr. Bancroft stepped in and caught 
it, thus saving masses of valuable information which otherwise 
would have been lost, and which now stand on the shelves of bis 
library in the form of hundreds of manuscript histories and 
narratives of early events, a monument to his intelligence and 
zeal. 
=The belle of London at the present time is, oddly enough, 
the *‘ Belle of New York.” Edna May has all of that reserved 
and old-fashioned 
town at her feet, 
and has had them 
there for the past 
year and a half. 
Night after night 
the front stalls are 
occupied by the 
same men whose 
ages and pedigrees 
may be found in 
‘* Burke’s,” and her 
charming home is 
littered With photo- 
graphs of person- 
ages entitled to sign 
them with their last 
name alone, and a 
list of the names of 
her afternoon call- 
ers would sound like 
the ‘‘among those 
present” of a court 
reception ; but with 
it all she is still the 
simple American 
girl known to her 
Rochester friends as 
Edna May Pettie. Miss May has rented the city home of a 
duchess who has gone to Egypt for her health. It is stated that 
Edna May receives the largest salary of any actress playing in 
London, and it is undoubtedly so, for when the majority of Lon- 
doners go to the performance it is tosee this beautiful American 
girl. It was the London success of ‘‘ The Belle of New York” 
that gave to Manager George W. Lederer special distinction in 
the theatrical world as he was first to recognize Miss May’s 
abilities and to take her out of the chorus and give her a lead- 
ing part. Largely as a result of his success in this matter, Lon- 
don business men, with millions of capital behind them, propose 
to give Mr. Lederer their support as the manager of a chain of 
the best theatres in the world, taking in New York, London, 
and Paris. So much for one pretty girl, who, a few years ago, 
was only known as the daughter of a letter-carrier in Syracuse, 
and so much fora theatrical manager of keen business instincts. 





HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT, THE 
WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR. 





EDNA MAY, THE AMERICAN ACTRESS, ON 
THE STEPS OF HER LONDON HOUSE, 
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IHE TWINS ENJOYING THE OFFICIAL DEWEY PROGRAMME 
E. C. Reynolds, Haverstraw, New York. 


A LOVING MOTHER’S TRIBUTE FOR ONE OF DEWEY’S HEROES 
IN THE PHILIPPINES—F’. E. Foster, Iowa Falls, Iowa, 
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A YOUTHFUL DEWEY. 
B. Y. Stewart, McKeesport, Penn. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY 


RETURNING THE SALUTE OF THE NEW YORK SCHOOL-CHILDREN AT SEVENTY-SECOND STREET 
AND EIGHTH AVE.—W, E. Lawrence, New York. 















































THE SOLDIERLY WFST POINT CADETS PASSING THE HOLLAND HOUSE, NEW YORK, ON 
ATTENDED, DECORATED ON DEW! Y DAY.—H. E. Babcock, Albany, N. ¥ 


THE DISTRICT SCHOOL-HOUSE AT MONTPELIER, VT., WHICH ADMIRAL DEWEY 


DEWEY DAY, SEPTEMBER 30TH.—M, Laughlin, Allegheny, Penn.—(The prize-winner.) 


OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—ALLEGHENY, PENN., THE PRIZE-WINNER. 


(SEE ANNOUNCEMENT ON EDITORIAL PAGE. ] 
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** Lysander was futrly bewildered at the wonderful sight, 


when the inner door was thrown open and the self-invited quests came pouring tnte the room,” 





THE DONATION AT HULLS CORNERS. 


**] NEVER felt so put out I couldn’t tell the time when !” 

Mrs, Aquilla Colfax, who had just given utterance to the 
above assertion, was in a very bad humor, indeed. And, to tell 
the truth, all the sisters of ‘‘ Sunny-side Church,” at Hull’s Cor- 
ners, Were in the same unpleasant frame of mind. 

For some days past the worthy sisters had busied themselves 
in arranging and preparing for a donation party for the benefit 
of their esteemed pastor, the Rev. Deuteronomy Divine. 

In view of the fact that the party was to be held on the eve 
of Thanksgiving Day—for which festive occasion preparation 
must also be made—an amount of baking, roasting, and boiling 
was necessitated such as had never been undertaken at Hull’s 
Corners before ; not even for the annual basket-dinner at quar- 
terly meeting, or the union Sunday-school picnic at Fern Glen. 

And after all their trouble, as Sister Colfax bitterly declared, 
‘* Brother Divine” ab-so-lute-ly refused to accept the donation ; 
and what they were to do with all the boiled hams and roast 
fowls, to say nothing of the cakes and pies and the brown and 
white loaves of bread, thus left useless on their hands, was more 
than she (Sister Colfax) could tell, 

And, accordingly, a sort of indignation dinner was held, on 
the day before Thanksgiving, at the home of Deacon Cheeryble, 
for the purpose of deciding as to the disposition of the aforesaid 
articles, which bid fair, at present, to become a drug on the 
market. 

Of course the unexpected stand taken by the Reverend Divine 
came in for its due share in the discussion, 

‘‘ Didn’t make any bones about refusing it, either,” observed 
Sister Kettleheck, helping herself from a plate of crisp, deli- 
cious doughuuts which had been intended for a far different oc- 
casion. ‘‘ Come right out flat-footed and said he didn’t b’lieve 
in no sich a-doin’s—or words to that effec’ ” 

‘*T wa’n’t out to meetin’ myself, last Sunday,” remarked Sis- 
ter Meeker, ‘‘ but they tell me Brother Divine went so fur as to 

say we had better turn our purvisions over to the poor,” 

“Yes !”) Mrs. Colfax set down ber cup of coffee rather hur- 
riedly, having partially blistered her tongue by taking a prema- 
ture sip of the steaming beverage. ‘* Just as if there was any- 
buddy at Hull’s Corners poor enough to except charity !” 

In her excitement Mrs. Colfax pushed her far-sighted glasses 
up on her forehead, as was her custom at such times, where 
they gave her the startling appearance of having four eyes in 
her head instead of the requisite number. 

Mrs. Cheeryble, the hostess, glanced sharply at the plates of 
her guests, to see whether each one was doing justice to her hos- 
pitality. 

“* Tt’s jest as Sister Colfax says,” she averred, ‘‘ There’s no- 
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buddy at the Corners that’s poverty-struck enough to take char- 
ity if we was to offer it to ‘em.” 

‘* How would it do to send it to the heathen, in a missionary- 
box ?” ventured Miss Dorinda Saffles, doubtfully. But Miss Do- 
rinda’s idea was unfeelingly scouted. 

‘** Perishin’ goods, like roast fowls and b’iled ham and cus- 
tard-pies and such sort of truck, would be in a pretty predica- 
ment time they got acrost the ocean, wouldn't they, now ?” 
asked Sister Colfax, scathingly. 

Mrs. Cheeryble hastened to throw oil on the troubled waters 
by turning the conversation into a different channel. 

‘* Tf ‘twas only the summer season, when there’s picnics and 
basket-dinners a-goin’ on, we could soon settle the question,” she 
asserted. ‘‘ But bein’ the time o’ year ‘tis, it’s a puzzler to know 
what to do with so many cooked vittles.” 

‘* Course we could contrive to eat ‘em up among us,” suggested 
Sister Symlin, ‘‘ but who wants to br’ile emselves over the cook- 
stove fur the sake of eatin’ their own cookin’ all by their selves ?” 

‘To be sure !” chorused the assembled guests, approvingly. 

‘*Hillo !” cried a masculine voice, as Deacon Cheeryble’s 
rugged, good-humored countenance peered through the open 
door. ‘’Pears ter me ez if you ladies was a leetle grain excited 
over suthin’ er other,” he remarked, quizzically, beaming around 
on the assembled guests. 

Mrs. Colfax promptly responded. 

‘** Ixackly, deacon,” she retorted, ‘‘ and enough to excite any- 
buddy, Ish’d say. You jest come in here and see ’f you can’t 
help us out o’ the pickle we’re in.” 

Mrs. Cheeryble had scoured her house from one end to the 
other that day, and the deacon paused to wipe his feet on the 
bit of rag-carpet that did duty as a door-mat before venturing 
to cross the threshold. 

Sister Colfax assumed the duty of spokesman. 

‘* We've been a-puzzlin’ ourselves about what to do with all 
the cold vittles that’s left on our hands ‘count of Brother Divine 
bein’ so fractious as to refuse ‘em pint blank. Though I dunno 
as [had ought to call him fractious, bein’ this is his first year 
with us, and he couldn't be ’xpected to know we allus count on 
givin’ the preacber a donation Thanksgivin’ time. Why, we 
haven't missed it fur ten year, till now.” 

‘* To—be—sure !" assented the deacon, evidently somewhat 
embarrassed by the speaker’s four eyes, which seemed to glare 

fixedly at him. ‘ But you see—why-ee, now,” as a sudden 
thought seemed to strike him, ‘‘mebbe I can help you out of 
your diffikilty, after all.” 

‘*How ? how? how ?” shrieked the guests in a unanimous 
chorus, and the deacon hastily proceeded to evolve his plan. 





‘** You see, it’s this way,” explained the good deacon. ‘* Here 
you ladies has got a lot o’ creatur’ comforts left on your hands 
that you don’t want, and that the preacher don’t want and won’t 
hev ; and at the same time there's our neighbor, Lysander 
Weatherbee, a-sufferin’ fur them same creatur’ comforts.” 

At the mention of Lysander Weatherbee’s name Miss Dorin. 
da Saffles blushed furtively and flourished her handkerchief be- 
fore her face, as if the room had suddenly become oppressively 
warm. The truth must be acknowledged that Miss Dorinda’s 
one romance had been connected with the owner of that name, 
forming the one blissful memory in her otherwise bleak and 
lonely tife. 

‘** It’s like this,” pursued the deacon, without giving his hear- 
ers a chance to ask any questions, ‘*‘ Lysander’s housekeeper, 
Aunt Betsey Tibbits, was sent fur to take care of ber sister, that 
was layin’ at the p’int of death, so they said, over in Peachville. 
And Lysander, he tried his hand at cookin’ and keepin’ house 
fur a couple o’ days or so, waitin’ fur her to come back. But he 
heared to-day that her sister had died, and Aunt Betsey wa'n’t 
calkilatin’ on comin’ back at all, but was a-goin’ to keep house 
fur her brother-in-law and the children. And seein’ Lysander 
has been a-livin’ mostly on cold bread and beans fur prettymigh 
a week, without so much as a taste of warm biscuit, or cake, or 
a scrap of pie, why, you can jedge fur yourselves whether he 
would be likely to ‘preciate that cold truck of yours, or if you’d 
ruther hev it go a-beggin’-——”’ 

‘““We wouldn’t! We wouldn't!” chorused the ladies, en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘ We'll go and surprise Lysander this very 
night, and take him enough cakes and pies and meat-vittles to 
last him a week or more.” 

‘*T never heared a whimper of Aunt Betsey bein’ gone,” de- 
clared Mrs. Kettleheck. 

‘* Me, neither,” confessed another sister. ‘‘I declare, we're 
reg'lar heathens ourselves, to let a neighbor go hungry, in the 
midst of plenty. Fur my part, I’m real shamed of myself !” 


“Ouch! Hail Columby! Didn’t I see stars that time, 
though? All the fault of that blamed tub fur bein’ in the way ! 
“Most know I’ve skun my shin, besides pretty nigh buttin’ my 
brains out agin the door. Ketch me bringin’ the milk down 
cellar in the dark another night !" And after fumbling around 
for some time, Lysander Weatherbee succeeded in finding the 
pans and straining the milk, his eyes having become somewhat 
accustomed to the surrounding gloom. 

‘* There's goin’ to be a change here ‘fore many days, that’s all 
there is about it,” he grumbled, as he lighted the kitchen-lamp 
after emerging from the cellar, and proceeded to kindle a fire 
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in the stove ‘This business of comin’ iu and havin’ all the 
chores to do, when you've beer on your feet all day choppin 
cord-wood, is not much to my notion. Hello! Nota stiver of 
What’s a feller goin’ to do now, I’d 
like to know ¢ Make pancakes, I reckon, but I'll be swinged if 
| know what you put in’em. Flour and water, I s’pose, and 


bread for supper, either 


salt. Wonder if there’s anything else?’ muttered Lysander, as 
he deposited a scoop of flour in the wooden bread-tray. 

Armed with a long-handled gourd filled with water, he was 
about to take the next step in the process of pancake-mixing, 
when a loud ** Hello-o-o !” saluted his ears 

Visitors at that hour of the night were rare in the neighbor 
hood, but strangers seeking a night’s lodging, or desiring direc 
tions as to their road, were not so uncommon, and Lysander 
seized his hat and went to the door. 

He could see no one in the gloom of darkness wbich seemed 
to shroud the tree-shadowed road-side, but another halloo, some 
what fainter than the first, seemed to come from farther away 
near the barn-yard 

‘*Must be some one that’s lost his way,” he decided, and 
giving a lusty halloo in return he made his way hurriedly, by 
ashort cut, tothe barn-yard. Still there was no person to be 
seen 

Lysander was puzzled. He certainly could not have been 
mistaken in thinking he had heard that first loud and prolonged 
* hello !” 


The night was crisp and cold, and a sharp wind was blowing 


Yet whence had the sound come ¢ 


directly toward him, which might have brought the sound from 
a good distance, he reflected. And possibly some person was in 
distress ; 

Actuated by motives of humanity Lysander walked on some 
yards farther down the road, but as his quest was still unre- 
warded he finally retraced his steps, taking a still shorter cut 
from a bend in the road, which led to the kitchen-door. 

By this time he was cold and tired, as well as hungry, and 
recalling the dismal fact that he still had supper to cook before 
his appetite could be appeased, he opened the door with an im- 
patient shove, which landed him—in the midst of fairy-land—or 
so it seemed 

The roomy farm-house kitchen was flooded with light, which 
caused Lysander’s eyes to blink for several moments before be 
could fairly discern the wonderful change which had taken 
place in his short absence 

An improvised table, stretching from corner to corner of the 
roomy farm-house kitchen, and spread with snowy drapery, 
was literally covered with the ** creature comforts ” prepared 
by the good sisters for their unappreciative pastor, and which 
would certainly have tempted the appetite of a far less hungry 
map than Lysander Weatherbee. 

A fatherly turkey, weighing not less than twenty pounds, 
and roasted to exactly the requisite degree of golden brown, 
reposed on an immense platter in the very centre of the table 
A short period in the oven during the half-hour or more that 
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Lysander was absent from the house had sufficed to thoroughly 
heat this piéce de résistance, from which clouds of steam now 
emanated, giving forth a most appetizing and savory odor, in 
which were blended the combined flavors of onions and sage, 
component factors of the interior ‘‘ stuffing” of the fowl, with 
out which even roast turkey would be ‘“ flat, stale, and unprofit 
able.” 


’ 


Flanking the turkey on either side were bowls of gravy and 
mounds of mashed potato, the latter being each surmounted 
with a lake of melted butter, which occasionally overflowed 
and trickled slowly downward, reminding one of a voleano of 
potato over-run with a lava of liquid butter. 

At either end of the long table was placed an immense boiled 
ham, denuded of its rind and dotted here and there with round, 
even dashes of black pepper 

And scattered over the table, from end to end, were dishes 
of pickled cucumbers, chow - chow, chili sauce, celery relish, 
peppery tomato pickle, glass dishes of peach, apple, and quince 
preserves, tumblers of wild-grape and crab-apple jelly, and 
plates of fat, luscious doughnuts, frosted cakes, crullers, and 
pies of all descriptions, Stacks of brown and white bread, al 
ready sliced, and pats of yellow butter occupied every other 
available niche on the table. 

And surely, if the well-laden board did not groan under its 
load it was only because groans would have been out of place 
on such a festive occasion, 

Lysander was fairly bewildered at the wonderful sight, and 
was on the very point of pinching himself to see whether he 
was awake, when the inner door was thrown open and the self 
invited guests came pouring into the room 

‘You can thank Deacon Cheeryble, if you want to thank 
anybody,” declared Sister Colfax, assuming the duties of spokes 
woman, as usual, ‘fur not a one of us thought of you till he 
mentioned about Aunt Betsey a-bein’ gone——” ° 

‘*Cut it short, sister, cut it short,” protested the deacon. 
‘* Less hev the rations first, and the discourse afterwards,” said 
he, impressively 

And acting on his suggestion, the guests soon surrounded the 
table and the attack on the fortifications was begun. Lysan 
der, being the host, was deputed to carve the turkey, which 
task he succeeded in accomplishing without any serious mishap 
to himself or his guests, which, he declared, was more than he 
expected at the outset.. And the feast went merrily on. 

** What you goin’ to do fur another housekeeper, now Aunt 
Betsey has left, Lysander ?” asked Brother Bruff, when the heat 
of the engagement was over, and the guests were *‘ topping 
off ” on the last course, of pie. 

‘‘ That’s what I don’t know,” responded the host. ‘* House- 
keepers like Aunt Betsey ain’t to be picked up on every bush.” 

‘* Better get married,” suggested the deacon, with a twinkle 
in his shrewd gray eyes. 

‘So I would,” responded Lysander, promptly, ‘‘if 1 could 
get a woman that made such pies as these. Custard-pie is my 
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favoryte, and I know Miss Cheeryble made these 
else ever gets ’em sweet enough fur me.” 


Nobuddy 


The deacon’s wife, who had only been listening with one ear 
to the above conversation, her other auricle being monopolized 
by a tale of woe which was being poured into it by a victim of 
the ‘‘ third-day agur,” repiied to the latter part of Lysander’s 
remark, that being all she had heard of it. 

‘*Which pies, Lysander? The custards?’ she queried. 
‘* Well, now, I’m proud to think you took ’em fur mine, but 
‘twas Sister Saffles made ’em, not me! The only pies I baked 
was cherry and—eh? What’s the matter ?” she cried, in re- 
sponse to a sharp ‘“‘ nudge” from the deacon. 

An awful pause ensued, while Miss Dorinda’s cheeks rivaled 
the pickled beets in depth of color. Fortunately there were but 
few witnesses to the embarrassing situation, and the subject was 
adroitly turned into other channels. 

Lysander was haunted by his own words, however, and as 
Miss Dorinda briskly but unostentatiously performed her share 
in the drudgery of ‘* washing up,” and the like, he watched her 
furtively 

** Beats all bow quick she is,” he commented admiringly to 
himself. ‘* A feller wouldn’t have no call to complain of such 
a housekeeper as that! They say that sister-in-law of hers 
makes a reg’lar drudge of her. Nice lookin’, too, if she wa’n’t 
quite so peakid. Wonder if she ever thinks of the times when 
[ use to take her home from spellin’ school and quiltin’s—and 
the time we had the corn-shuckin’ and I kissed her every time 
I founda redear? I thought a sight of Dorinda, them times, 
and no tellin’ what might have come of it if her brother hadn’t 
shot one o’ my best milch cows fur jumpin’ over his old tumble- 
down pastur’-fence. 

‘* Somehow, I never seemed to care fur any other girl, and 
here I am, a lonely old bachelor at thirty-five ! How red 
her face turned while we was talkin’ about the pies! . . She's 
all alone in the kitchen now, and I’ve a good mind to go and— 
and remind her of old times.” ° 


‘* There’s purvisions enough to last you a week, Lysander 

cooked vittles, you know, all stored away on the pantry- 
shelves,” announced Sister Colfax, as she swathed herself up in 
her woolen shawl and quilted hood 7 

‘* And Brother Divine wants you to be sure and ‘tend preach- 
in’ to-morrow,” chirped the deacon’s wife, confidentially. ‘* He 
expected to come with us to-night, but they had comp’ny from 
the city, unexpected, so he hallooed to the deacon as he was 
passing the cross-roads, back of your pastur’.” 

Thus was the mysterious hallooing which had puzzled Ly- 
sander simply accounted for. 

Lysander escorted Miss Dorinda Saffles to her home that 
night, and also took her to preaching the next morning. And 
the fact that he was in such urgent need of a housekeeper was 
a sufficient excuse for the wedding which took place just one 
week later, at which the Reverend Divine officiated. 


The Thanksgiving Dinner of Abe Lincoln George Washington Jones. 





’Twas Thanksgiving Day. I had feasted and 
dined, 

And, therefore, felt kindly t’ward all of man 
kind ; 

And as I contentedly strolled down the street, 

I thought, ‘‘ Oh, how pleasant is life, and how 
sweet |” 

I thought of myself, | am prone to confess, 

Far more than of others, whose blessings are 
less, 

But on every face that T passed on my way, 

Sweet smiles of contentment were beaming 
that day. 


I sauntered along, until far down the street 

A wee little bootblack I happened to meet ; 

An urchin whose like we encounter each day, 

Tho’ grimy and ragged, light-hearied and gay. 

His garments were tatters that clung to his 
back , 

His feet were quite shoeless ; his color was 
black ; 

And as I gazed on him, this child of the 
slums, 

I thought, *‘ He gets nothing of life but the 


crumbs.” 


I must have gazed long, for, his eyes meeting 
mine, 

He smiled, ran toward me, and shouted, ‘‘ A 
shine ¢” 

I nodded my assent, he kneeled at my feet : 

This imp of misfortune, this charge of the 
street. 

He fell to bis labor, and worked with a will, 

An artist he was of no beggarly skill, 

And sometimes, as up in my face he would 
glance, 

My heart would go out to this soldier of 


chance 


At length I addressed him: ‘‘ Pray tell me, 
my boy, 

How do you find life such a pleasure and 
joy ?” 


Bak a 
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He paused. Said he: ‘ Boss, I don’t know 
what to say, 

*Less, maybe, it’s ‘cause I was bornded dat 
way.” 

Said I: ‘* What’s your name?” ‘‘ Well, de 
gang calls me ‘ Bones, 

But I’s named Abe Lincoln George Wash- 
ington Jones.” 

“Well, Abe,” I conjectured, “ you’re hungry, 
perhaps, 

Here’s money; go dine, but don’t trifle with 

craps.” 


He looked at my dollar, his eyes opened wide ; 
He pondered a bit, then he proudly replied : 
*‘ No, boss, I ain’t hongry; ’tain’t long sence I 

eat 

A dinner so good there ain’t nothin’ can beat. 

I had sweet potatoes, wid gravy to sop; 

Two pieces ob chicken, a nice mutton chop; 

Some whatchername dressin’—gee, dat was a 
treat, 


Aw’ sure- enough turkey, so juicy an’ sweet. 


‘** But dat ain’t nigh all, ‘cause I had sech a lot, 
De names of de others I guess I forgot.” 
He paused for a moment, with wide-open eyes— 
I'd listened in wonder and utter surprise. 
I searce could believe him, could not under- 

stand 

His means of obtaining a dinner so grand. 
His looks did belie him, for hunger and want. 
Were stamped and engraved on his features 


so gaunt. 


He stood—still the dollar he held in his hand— 
Awaiting a motion or word of command. 
‘“* Just keep it,” I said, *‘ you will need it some 
day: 
But I’ve one more question to ask, if I may, 
Pll leave you at once, nor molest you again: 
Pray tell me how did you that dinner obtain ?” 
He grinned, said he: ‘‘ Aw, ask me somethin’ 
dat’s hard; 
My mammy’s a cook for a white lady, pard !” 
- Lawrence Porcner HExt. 
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CRUSHING AGUINALDO. 


GENERALS LAWTON AND MacARTHUR SWEEP THE VALLEY OF THE RIO GRANDE—GENERAI, 
WHEATON CLEARS OUT DAGUPAN AND THE VALLEY OF THE ARNO—THE NAVY PRE- 
VENTS FLIGHT BY SEA—AGUINALDO ESCAPES TO THE CARABALLO MOUNTAINS— 

HOW TO CAPTURE HIM AND END THE WAR. 


OvR forces in the Philippines control the military problems of 
the six southern provinces of Luzon, Manila, Cavité, Marong, 
Bulacan, Pampanga, Bataan, as well as parts of Panay, Cebu, 
Negros, and Sulu. The winter campaign commenced on No- 
vember 6th by a general advance from the south and a combin- 
ed naval and military movement from the north. General 
Wheaton’s expedition of 2,500 landed near San Fabian, and is 
operating in the Arno valley, west of Dagupan. The objective 
provinces are Pangasinan, Tarlac, and Nueva Ecija. In these 
three provinces, the richest and most fertile of central Luzon, 
the insurgents were impregnable since the outbreak. They 
held the Manila-Dagupan Railroad and carried on their quasi- 
government in undisturbed serenity. Aguinaldo controlled the 
important port of Dagupan and recruited and organized a large 
force. 

Our object was to crush or dislodge his entire command and 
capture or drive him northward; These three provinces have 
afforded him remarkable opportunities for supplying, equip- 
ping, and operating his troops. A hasty glance at the size, 
resources, and topography of the field of operations is necessary 
to understand the problem that our forces are confronting. 
Tarlac was the first objective point of General MacArthur's 
division. It is on the line of the railroad, and a town of 10,000 
inhabitants, sixty-five miles from Manila, about half-way to 
Dagupan. In the province of the same name there are two 
other important cities, Conception and Victoria, each contain- 


province there are about 153,000 natives, including numerous 
savage tribes. San Isidro, where General Lawton has estab- 
lished a base and military post, has about 10,000 population ; 
Gapan, 20,000 ; and the other important towns of Penaranda, 
San José, Puncan, Calao, and’San Antonio about the same. 
Nueva Ecija is the great grazing country, and our army there 
should not suffer from a want of fresh meat. Rice and Indian 
corn are also abundant. The natives do not speak Spanish, but 
a Tagalog dialect, mixed with Ilocano and Pangasina. 

General Wheaton’s occupation of Lingayan and Dagupan 
has proved less difficult. Dagupan is the seaport town, al- 
though not directly on the Gulf of Lingayan. It was easily 
shelled by our war-ships. Pangasinan is one of the most thickly 
populated of the middle provinces of Luzon. It contains thirty 
cities and towns numbering over 300,000 people. Lingayan has 
a population of 18,000, large factories, and fine churches. Da- 
gupan has over 10,000; San Carlos 26,000; Binmally, on the 
gulf, 14,000 ; Calasiao, 13,000 ; Malasiqui, 11,000 ; and there are 
a number of other cities exceeding 10,000. The province is rich 
in agricultural resources, its annual produce exceeding in value 
$2,000,000 gold. Rice, sugar-cane, and Indian corn are abun- 
dant. Cocoanuts and bananas are found everywhere. The 
roads are better than elsewhere, and General MacArthur, com- 
ing north to meet General Wheaton, ought not to encounter 
very serious transportation problems, except across the rivers, 
whose bridges are undoubtedly destroyed. Bamboo, however, 
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MAP SHOWING THE LATEST CAMPAIGN IN THE PHILIPPINES, WHICH BIDS FAIR TO END IN AGUINALDO’S CAPTURE, 


ing about 12,000 inhabitants. Fifteen towns of lesser importance 
are scattered through the province, which has a total population, 
in times of peace, of 120,000. Tarlac is a great rice and sugar 
country, and it is probable that Aguinaldo’s army has not suf- 
fered from want of supplies. 

General Lawton’s division, across the valley, is pushing along 
through the province of Nueva Ecija, which occupies the terri- 
tory east of Tarlac to the Coast Range, and north to the Cara- 
ballo Mountains. It is fifty miles from the southern to the north- 
ern boundary of the Nueva Ecija province. The country is 
low, flat, marshy land, at times resembling an inundated lake. 
Hundreds of precipitous streams come tumbling down from the 
mountains. Across these little rivers are old stone and bamboo 
bridges, long passed into a state of innocuous desuetude. In the 
rainy season this country is almost impassable. Just a year ago 
Admiral Dewey sent two officers of the Monadnock through the 
province to the north, and they found that, at times, even with 
little pack-ponies, the roads were washed away and the streams 
torrents. . 

It is heavy work for General Lawton to take his army across 
Nueva Ecija province, and the transportation problems are diffi- 
cult. Bridges must be constructed and supplies brought up 
from San Isidro by means of pack-mules and carabous. In the 


is abundant, and pontoon bridges can be erected -juickly. 

Such are the territory and the problems being encountered in 
the general movement of our troops now under way. The ob 
ject of this advance is, of course, to either catch the insurgent 
forces or drive them northward. Judging from their previous 
methods of warfare and the tactics of Aguinaldo, we shall have 
to follow them northward if we hope to catchthem. They have 
already destroyed much of the railroad, blown up engines, 
wrecked the cars, and done all in their power to make our ad- 
vance difficult and slow. 

There are two routes by which Aguinaldo’s army could have 
moved into the northern province, where, by the time this is 
published, it will have undoubtedly escaped. One, the road by 
San José and Puncan and Carrelyhan, through the precipitous 
passes of the Caraballo Mountains. The route is up along steep, 
washed-out river-beds, by native trails and occasional roads. 
The country is the wildest in Luzon, inhabited by Igorotes, who 
live in little mountain hamlets and exist by hunting and fishing. 
The trip over the Caraballo pass in the most favorable season 
requires two or three days, and is attended with great difficulty. 
The mountains rise to a height of 6,000 feet, and are covered 
with primeval forest and thick tropical undergrowth. [he 
natives are all under Aguinaldo’s command, and, while not 
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equipped with arms, would be able to fill up the ranks of the 
insurgent army. 

Aguinaldo has undoubtedly taken his army through these 
passes over the Bayonbong, in Nueva Vizcaya, and it is doubt- 
ful if we can follow him without the greatest difficulty and loss 
of life. By placing himself in the narrow mountain passes 
through which we would bave to go to reach him he can render 
our advance most hazardous. He can draw supplies from Bay- 
onbong and hold out until actually dislodged by the most des- 
perate mountain warfare. This is undoubtedly his aim, for 
months ago he boasted that when he fell back to the Caraballo 
Mountains bis position would be impregnable. He has had am- 
ple time to prepare for such a coup. 

Bayonbong is on the Magat River, the main tributary of the 
great Cagayan, which is a deep, swift-flowing river running 
north to Aparri, the most northerly port in Luzon, and the larg- 
est shipping centre for the vast tobacco, sugar and rice products 
of the Cagayan valley. Bayonbong has a population of 10,000, 
and from a military point is almost inaccessible. Contrary to 
general opinion, this north country has a civilization equal, 
and in many cases superior, to that of the natives of the vicinity 
of Manila. The cities are large and prosperous ; the natives 
have a smattering of education, dress well, live in fine substan- 
tial houses, and have many large churches and other public 
buildings. 

The other route north by which the insurgents could have re- 
treated is to the east of the Dagupan and Ango rivers through 
Benguet province, over the mountain passes to Trinidad, thence 
to Cayan and up the Abra River. The mountains rise to 4,000 
and 5,000 feet in height in these provinces, and the food prod- 
ucts are not over-abundant. The towns are small, and the na- 
tive tribes are hardly within the pale of civilization. It was, 
therefore, not likely that Aguinaldo would run the risk of iso- 
lating himself in the mountain fastness of the west coast prov- 
inces. General Wheaton, however, has made escape by this 
route impossible. 

The original object of the movement was, therefore, to catch 
the insurgent army before they got over the Caraballo passes 
into the Cagayan valley. The chances were thought to be fa- 
vorable to such a coup, for, according to best advices, as Agui- 
naldo had about 30,000 men, it would take several weeks to move 
his army, or half of it, over the mountain passes. With General 
MacArthur coming up from the south and General Lawton clos- 
ing in from the east there was a remote possibility that General 
Wheaton would be able to head off the insurgents under Monte- 
nogro and Pio del Pilar, but, as usual, they proved too wily to 
be caught in any such game. Had a brigade been landed at 
Dagupan last April and thrown across the foot-hills of the Cara- 
ballo ranges we might have caught the insurgent army between 
two fires, but the rat was on the run before our present trap 
took position. The movement, however, has succeeded in clear- 
ing out Tarlac, Pangasinan, and Neuva Ecija. If Aguinaldo 
succeeds in eluding Lawton and escaping to the mountains we 
can begin an aggressive movement against him from the extreme 
north, holding our present position at the base of the Caraballo 
range, which cuts in two north and middle Luzon, and effectu- 
ally destroy. his power and bottle him up in the mountain passes, 

The Caraballo Mountains comprise a lofty range, averaging 
4,000 feet above sea-level. They are inhabited by the native 
tribes, who have never been but partially domesticated. Along 
the telegraph-line from Carranglan over the passes to Bayon- 
bong the Spaniards succeeded in keeping up friendly relations 
with the Igrotes, but to the east and west, where hills are even 
higher and wilder, the mountain tribes have never been ruled 
except by a military occupation. Itis not likely that Aguinaldo 
and his half-caste brethren will enjoy the society of the Igrotes 
much more than would we ourselves, 

Knowing his love for the little amenities of life, such as cold 
beer and champagne frappé, I doubt very much if he even con- 
sents to remain at the little mountain town of Bayonbong more 
than a week or two. He will undoubtedly push forward up the 
Cagayan River and establish himself at Tagan, or some equally 
comfortable citadel. There now remains but one way to catch 
Aguinaldo. The Cagayan valley extends the entire length of 
the north of Luzon. It is penetrated by the swift-flowing river, 
navigable in small craft almost its entire length, The valley is 
level and rich in food products. Aparri is absolutely the only 
seaport accessible to or from the valley of the Cagayan. We 
must, therefore, land a brigade at Aparri and move down the 
valley as rapidly as possible. It will be a venturesome under- 
taking, but there are no very difficult problems of transporta- 
tion to be met. 

It is Indian warfare from start to finish, but unless we put 
another 50,000 men in the field, with Aparri a second Manila, 
it is our only hope of catching Aguinaldo. Such a movement 
would be attended with far less risk thin forcing a column over 
the precipitous passes of the Caraballo Mountains. Aguinaldo 
and Paterno are the soul and brains of the revolution, and only 
when our forces succeed in crushing or catching them, or either 
one of them, will the petty revolutions of the south and of the 
other islands lose their force. So long as Aguinaldo is able to 
elude us and send out lying reports to the natives all over the 
archipelago, our troubles will continue. He is the figure head of 
the revolution, and while Paterno is the brains, it is the magic 
name of Aguinaldo (the “ Christmas Box,” or ‘*God Sent,”) that 
holds the spell over the natives, EDWIN WILDMAN. 


Remember the Boys at the Front. 


THE most acceptable holiday gift that can be made to any Amer- 
ican soldier or sailor is a subscription to Lestig’s WEEKLY, reaching 
the recipient regularly from week to week, and bearing with it con- 
stantly a reminder of the generous giver. We make a special sub- 
scription rate for the soldiers and sailors of the United States, no imat- 
ter where they may be, in any of our new possessions, from Porto 
Rico to the Philippines, of four dollars per annum, including the extra 
postage, which amounts to a considerable sum. We will accept quar- 
terly subscriptions at one dollar, or semi-annual subscriptions at two 
dollars, for the soidiers and sailors of the United States in any part 
of the world where postal facilities have been extended. Address 
Lesiize’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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1. Major John A. Logan. 


Sirmyer. 5. 


2. Lieutenant-Colonel Breredon, 3. Captain Davis, 4 
Second Lieutenant McClellan. 6. Second Lieutenant Healy. 
GROUP OF OFFICERS OF THE FIGHTING THIRTY-THIRD VOLUNTEERS. WHO EARNED GLORY IN 
THE CHARGE AT SAN JUAN AND IN A RECENT BATTLE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
THE GROUP INCLUDES MAJOR JOHN A. LOGAN, RECENTLY KILLED 
IN A BRILLIANT ENGACEMENT IN LUZON, 


Captain 


He Died for His Country. 


Tue Thirty-third Volunteer Infantry, which did superb work in the Cuban campaign and 
aided in storming the heights of San Juan, was recently landed 1n the Philippines, and proceeded 
at once to join General Wheaton’s command in the vigorous campaign against Aguinaldo, The 
followers of the latter gathered in San Jacinto, to prevent the Americans from controlling the 
road whereby Aguinaldo sought to retreat, and General Wheaton, on the 11th of November, 
ordered the Thirty-third, under command of Colonel Howe, to disperse the insurgents. The brave 
volunteers marched over the worst road ever found in the island of Luzon 

The Filipinos opened a deadly fire on our forces while the Americans were knee-deep in 


THE CRUISER ‘‘ CHARLESTON,” WRECKED ON AN UNCHARTED CORAL REEF, IN THE 
PHILIPPINES, NOVEMBER 7TH.—BUILT BY THE UNION IRON WORKS, IN 
SAN FRANCISCO ; LAUNCHED IN 1888 , cosT, $1,017,500. 


mud in the midst of a cocoanut grove, and Uncle Sam’s brave boys furnished deadly targets for 
hundreds of Filipino sharpshooters hidden in the trees, who fired at close range. Five of the Amer- 
icans who fell at the first fire were officers, but the Thirty-third Volunteers never halted. The 
rough riders constituting this command are themselves excellent sharpshooters, and they picked 
off the Filipinos in all directions. The regiment then deployed under fire and, with Major John 
A. Logan’s battalion in the centre and the skirmish-line a mile long, advanced rapidly against the 
Filipinos, who stood their ground until our soldiers were within twenty feet of them. 
Logan, while gallantly leading his battalion, and six of his brave comrades fell dead. ™ 
enemy was driven from its intrenchments at a loss estimated at over 300 killed. 

Major Logan’s death called forth profound sympathy throughout the United States, and Sec- 
retary of War Root personally conveyed the sad information to his mother, Mrs. General Logan, 
who now resides in Washington. She drove to the White House for further information, and 
President McKinley expressed to her his profound sympathy in her bereavement. Major Logan 
was a son of the late General John A. Logan, of Illinois, and attended West Point for two years, 
serving with credit during the war in Cuba, and taking an active part in the battle of El Caney. 
At the close of that war he was appointed major of the Thirty-third Volunteers. 


Major 
it the 


An American Cruiser Lost. 


To the ever-increasing expense account incident to the conduct of the war in the Philippines 
must now be added a million-dollar item occasioned by the wreck of the United States cruiser 
Charleston while patrolling the northern coast of Luzon. The disaster happened on November 
7th. A violent storm was raging, and the vessel was driven on a hidden coral reef and will bea 
total loss. The officers and crew escaped in small boats to a barren island near at hand, and next 
day proceeded to Camiguin Island, ten miles away, where the natives were friendly. Three days 
later a part of the crew started in a sailing-launch for the Gulf of Lingayen, and after suffering 
many hardships from storms and exposure, finally overtook the transport Aztec, which carried “ 
them to the battle-ship Oregon. Some of the shipwrecked officers and crew were dressed only in 
pajamas and their urder-clothing when they left tie doomed vessel. 





























HATCHING THE CONSPIRACY. 





















































PUTTING IT INTO EXECUTION. 
































THE FATAL MOMENT. 


READY FOR PICKING. 


A THANKSGIVING STORY IN FOUR PARTS. 
Photographs by the American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. 











The Empty Seat. 


THANKSGIVING in the old homestead * Killed 
A time of peace and cheer, 

When joy should gayly crown each head 
And thankfulness appear As when 

But while 


To some may seem complete 


the circle round the board My bonny 


I only see—forgive me, Lord! 


An empty, waiting seat And now 


The grace—God give us power to ask Give thanks 
With minds in reverence bent, 
That we may deem it not a task 
To bear what He has sent 
Yet well I know, rebelliously 
Our thoughts in sorrow stray Nor how 
Across the land, across the sea, 


And long, long miles away 


Richmond Remembers the Dead. 


AT THE UNVEILING OF MoNnu 
DAVIS AND His DAUGHTER. 


IMPOSING DEMONSTRATION 
MENTS TO JEFFERSON 


{ICHMOND, VA., November 10th.—The past week has been one 
in Richmond, Va. Monuments 


were dedicated here to Jefferson Davis, the first and only Pres 


f more than usual interest 
ident of the Confederacy, and his daughter, Miss Winnie Davis, 
known as the ** Daughter of the Confederacy.” The memorial 
to Mr. Davis, by Zolnay, is a heroic size bronze statue, which 
represents the subject as he appeared when captured by Federal 
This statue, 
which is erected by Mrs. Davis and her daughter, Mrs. Madison 


troops, after the collapse of the Confederacy. 


Hayes of Colorado, is intended as a perpetual protest against 
the absurd stories so often told concerning the President of the 
Mr. 
made to appear in Zolnay’s statue with long coat, top-boots, and 
with his hat in his hand. 

The memorial to Miss Winnie Davis, which is also by Zolnay, 
This is of Carrara marble and the design 
has been very highly commended. ‘‘The Daughter of the Con- 
federacy "—the title bestowed upon this lady throughout the 
South—is due to the fact that Miss Winnie was born during the 
war, and in the ‘* White House” of the Confederacy. The me- 
morial which has been placed over her grave in Hollywood is 
the result of the efforts of Daughters of the Confederacy. 

The dedication of these monuments at Richmond, November 
th, was the occasion of a great outpouring of the people. The 
meeting of the annual convention of the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, under whose auspices the ceremonies took place, was 
selected for this commemorative event. General Fitzhugh Lee 


Confederacy being captured in female attire. Davis is 


represents an angel. 


Jusper King 
Oh, Time, thy balm heals not 
The tidings quite as shrilly ring 


boy 
Yet life to him was sweet. 
What difference ! 


The cloth is shadowed o'er 
By what we 
The cruel, grim hand of 
It matters not how jests may rise, 


Where’er we turn our thoughts or eyes 
The empty seat is there 
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Was a prominent figure on this 
occasion and rode at the head of 
The 
scene of the unveiling of these 
memorials 
Holly wocd 
ideal location for such a gather 
The Davis 
circie ison a high plateau which 


the line to the cemetery. 


the Davis circle in 
Cemetery — is an 
ing as witnessed it. 


commands a splendid view of 
the which flows 
by only 200 yards away. From 
the 
State capitol, in which the Con 


James River, 


here can be plainly seen 
federate Congress held its ses 


the 


was 


sions ; custom - bouse, in 


which President Davis's 
and other lo 
calities so closely identified with 
the history of 
life this 


rates. 


executive office, 


the man whose 
monument commemo- 


The scene at the unveiling of 
these memorials to father and 
daughter that beautiful 
November afternoon was an in 


on 


Gathered on the 
hills surrounding the spot were 
probably 


spiring one. 
Killed—Jasper King 
25,000 people, who 
looked on with emotions of in 


our grief was hot 
terest and reverence. 


but who could know ? The veils 
by Jefferson 


Hayes Davis, a grandson of the 


were removed 
Just a year ago, 
! president, just as the sun sank 


to rest in the west. 


an empty seat 
Addresses 
were made by Judge John H. 


? I wonld—but ah, anew 


Reagan, of Texas, the only sur- 
viving member of Mr 
cabinet. 


cannot blot from view: 
War Davis's 
This gentleman paid 
a high tribute to the life and 
character of his former chief. 
Hon. Beverly B. Munford, of 
Richmond, made the address on 


we amother care ; 


Epwin L. SABIN. 


the occasion of the dedication of the monument to the ‘* Daugh- 
ter of the Confederacy.” He paid a glowing tribute to Miss 
Winnie Davis and the women of the South. General Fitzhugh 
Lee, who followed this speaker, spoke as earnestly and as en- 
thusiastically along the same lines. 


The Fiery Yaqui Indians. 


(Continued from page 424.) 


Bacum, a small pueblo on the upper Yaqui River. Whether the 
Indians have just cause for the outbreak is a matter difficult to 
decide. It is true that some of the lands granted them by the gov- 
ernment and have been encroached upon by prospectors in search 
of placer gold, which abounds along the Yaqui River in small 
quantities, but the right of locating mineral claims on private 
lands is everywhere recognized in the republic, and the Indians 
are expected to comply with this law, just as other residents 
must do in similar cases. In the judgment of many who live 
among them, the Indians have been too well treated by the gov- 
ernment, have grown indolent and intolerant of any restraint. 
At the time the treaty of peace was made each full grown man 
who laid down his arms was given $200 in Mexican silver, the 
tribe was granted 250,000 acres of rich land along the Yaqui 
River, and farming implements and stock were distributed 
among them at certain intervals since, with monthly rations of 
corn and beans, and a small sum of money to the aged, infirm, 
and women with no means of support. This assistance has been 
the undoing of the Indian in many places, especially in the 
towns where native liquor is to be had, and many an able-bodied 
Indian, who was formerly industrious, now lives off the rations 
intended for the aged and the helpless. 

But whatever the causes of 





the war, it is here, in allits hor- 











rors, and in the isolated mining 
camps attacks are looked for at 
any moment from marauding 
bands, fleeing before the Fed- 
eral troops. When the war 
broke out, I was near Bacum. 
The first conflict was between 
the Indians who wished to re- 
main loyal to the government 
and a few malcontents. <A few 
peaceable Indians were killed, 
and the chief, Tatebiate, who 
had always been faithful to his 
promise to keep the treaty of 
peace, was sent by General Tor- 
res to quell the rebellion and 
arrest the participants. Hear 
rived at Bacum and took a few 
rebels and their old arms, and. 
believing that the outbreak 
was unimportant, he started to 
return to the lower country: 
when he was attacked by a 
large force of his tribesmen and 
killed. General Torres follow- 
ed with the Federal troops and 
in a skirmish was seriously 
wounded and his nephew killed. 
The Indians retreated into the 
mountains and began system- 
atic warfare on the residents of 
isolated mining camps scattered 
throughout the cafions and 











mesas of the Sierra Madres. 








THE 


DAVIS MONUMENTS AT RICHMOND, VA., JUST AFTER THE UNVEILING. 


‘After the first fight at Ba- 
cum, our Indian guide advised 


NOVEMBER 25, 15¥Y 

that we leave the scene of the trouble at once, and we crossed 
the mountains into Chihuahua, where. about thirty miles from the 
State line, we have a group of mines at which we intended to 
pass the summer. A few miles above Bacum, we stopped at a 
small cabin where lived two American prospectors and three 
Mexican laborers. They had been warned of trouble and had 
resurrected an ancient cannon, used by the early Spanish min- 
ers in their wars with Indians. This was mounted in front of 
the cabin, and when the attack was made, early that morning, 
it did good service, more in terrifying the foe with noise than by 
actual injury. Two Indians were killed and one of the Amer 
icans slightly wounded. The wounded man said he thought 
it ** would be fun” to send home a picture representing himself 
in the attitude in which he fell, and accordingly the party ar- 
ranged themselves in the position in which the attack had been 
received. I took a snap-shot of the group, and, after being 
enjoined by the wounded man to be sure to send him a dozen of 
the pictures, we left the camp and proceeded to our mines. A 
week later couriers brought us news that the Americans had 


again been attacked the following day, and the man who 
thought it would “be fun” to send home his picture was 
killed! 


When we reached our mines we found the employés in a 
blissful state of ignorance that the dread Yaquis were again on 
the war-path. There were a dozen or more Yaquis working in 
the tunnels, and as labor was scarce, the news of the revolt of 
their tribesmen was carefully concealed from them, as it was 
feared they would leave for Sonora to join the rebels. Twice 
since the outbreak at Bacum, parties of American prospectors 
have sought refuge in our camp, telling harrowing tales of 
Yaqui depredations. Living as we do in a house built with a 
view to resisting large bands of Apaches in the days when 
Geronimo and ‘“* Apache Kid” were a terror to two govern- 
ments, we feel fairly secure in case of an attack, which, however, 
we do not anticipate, as the Yaquis fight only in their own 
country, their object to from their lands all 
Mexicans and foreigners and revert to their original form of 


being drive 
government, owning allegiance to and obeying none but their 
own appointed chiefs 

When Coronado led an armed expedition into the wild lands 
occupied by the Yaqui Indians during the Spanish occupation, 
the tribe numbered 350,000, and their territory extended over 
the greater part of the western states of Mexico and as far north 
as Colorado. During the year occupied by Coronado in fighting 
his way across the mountains to the coast, more than 20,000 
Yaquis were killed and much of their territory wrested from 


them. From the time of that invasion, the tribe has constantly 
been at war, either with the Spaniards or their Mexican 


descendants, and at present their number does not exceed 15,000, 
with probably 5,000 men capable of bearing arms. And now 
that they have again risen in battle, there seems no other 
termination to the conflict than utter extermination of the tribe, 
which General Torres declares shall be accomplished. But, 
intrenched in their mountain fastness, in the deep defiles of the 
Sierra Madres, their extermination will be difficult of accom- 
plishment; for, as in times past, one Yaqui is equal to half a dozen 
Mexican soldiers, and the war promises to be protracted and 
extremely sanguinary. VERONA GRANVILLE. 


The Savage Threat in South Africa. 


THE BASUTOS A POSSIBLE ALLY OF THE BRITISH—LEROTHO- 
DI, THE SAVAGE CHIEFTAIN, AND His Army. 


From the beginning of the present troubles in South Africa 
there has been a well-grounded apprehension that some one or 
more of the savage 
tribes in that part 
of the continent 
might be drawn into 
the conflict and add 
to the inevitable 
horrors of civilized 
warfare the still 
greater horrors of 
ruthless and indis- 
criminate slaugh- 
ter. Both the Brit- 
ish and the Boers 
are represented as 
averse to receiving 
any aid from such 
sources, and as do- 
ing what they can 
to repress any sav- 
age outbreak, even 
in their own behalf. 

One of the tribes 
most dreaded is the 
Basutos, whose 
paramount chief is Lerothodi, a bold and skillful leader and an 
experienced fighter. The population of Basutoland consists of 
217,000 natives, with a handful of white traders and mission- 
aries and a few British officials. The Basutos will fight against 
the Boers if they can, not because of any love or loyalty for the 
Britisb, but out of hatred to the Dutch farmers who drove them 
out of the Orange Free State years ago and annexed their land. 

Like all South African tribes, the Basutos are thoroughly 
organized and firmly governed by their chiefs. Lerothodi, as 
chief paramount, derives his great influence from the fact of 
his being the representative of the house of Moshesh, the found- 
ers of the Basuto nation, whose spirit is invoked as a sort of 
deity, and his tomb and stronghold, Thaba Boseigo, or Mount- 
ain of Light, are kept sacred, a veritable Basuto Mecca. 

Out of the entire population of 217,000, Lerothodi can put, it 
is said, an army of at least 50,000 men in the field, all well 
mounted. Twenty-five thousand of these would be armed with 
rifles and other guns, and the others with assagais and battle- 
axes. Should such an army ally itself with the British forces 
in the present struggle the results to the Boers could not be 
otherwise than swift and terrible. In the interests of common 
humanity it is to be hoped that this savage element may be kept 
in restraint. 
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How Our Soldiers Live in Cuba. 
(Continued from page 424.) 


for dwellings which are peculiar. The extreme heat and at- 
mospheric impurities necessitate the maximum air-space and 
ventilation, while the heavy dews and the violent rains neces- 
sitate buildings which can be closed against both. The limited 
space allotted and the temporary character of the camp prohib- 
ited the construction of extensive quarters. The vafious requi- 
sites were secured in the style of the buildings. They are long, 
narrow, with double roofs and broad porches. The sides of the 
buildings are the peculiar feature. They consist of a series of 
openings, half door, half window, the latter being so arranged 
that it can be raised from a hinge at the top while the lower 
part is telescoped into the adjacent wall. These when opened 
expose nearly the entire side of the building, transforming it 
into a sort of pavilion, and giving unlimited air-space and ven- 
tilation. The double roofs also give excellent ventilation when 
these doors are closed. 

One of the features of the post is the pavilion, which is a 
combination amusement-kall and chapel. It is fitted up with 
dressing rooms and band-stand, and is an admirable place for 
the social functions of the post. It is located in the grove, near 
the monument erected by the Second Illinois Volunteers. The 
quarters for the officers are exceedingly limited, both as to size 
and number. Each officer occupies two rooms, which are four- 
teen by ten feet in size. These are arranged in sets of ten to a 
building. It has been whispered around that they were so con- 
structed with a view to discouraging residence in Cuba on the 
part of the army ladies, but if this be true they must have proved 
a severe disappointment, for already the south-bound boats are 
bringing little bands of ladies, who take possession of their two 
rooms and settle down contentedly. There yet remains to be 
discovered the place to which the army lady will not follow her 
regiment. “CRAVELER. 


The Drama in New York. 


Miss DELLA NIVEN is one of the promising prima-donnas of 
the Castle Square Opera Company. She is a young American 
girl, a native of New 
York, who studied for 
two years with Madame 
Marchesi. After a short 
experience at Dresden, 
in Germany, she re- 
turned to America and 
made her professional 
début in comic opera, 
singing small parts with 
the Francis Wilson 
Opera Company. Then 
she accepted a flattering 
offer to appear in farce 
comedy. Her ambition 
to become known in a 
higher class of work led 
her to make an: applica- 
tion for a position with 
the chorus at the Amer- 
ican Theatre, New York, 
last spring. Her ability was at once recognized, and she was 
given the position of understudy to the late Miss Lizzie Mac- 
Nichol. Her first appearance was as Stephano in ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” at the Montauk, Brooklyn, last season. This season 
Miss Niven was enrolled as one of the prima-donnas. Since the 
opening of the third season of opera in English at the American 
Theatre Miss Niven has sung the r6le of Nurse in ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” The Priestess in ‘* Aida,” and has acted as understudy 
for the contraltos. Her promotion discloses the opportunities 
offered to young singers by the routine of this company. 

A new star, Sarah 

Cowell Le Moyne, wife 
of William J. Le Moyne, 
will appear next Jan- 
uary in a play written 
especially for her by 
Mrs. Henry C. de Mille 
and Harriett Ford. It 
is a comedy of New 
York society life, en- 
titled ‘*‘The Greatest 
Thing in the World,” 
ind refers to a mother’s 
ove. Liebler & Co., 
who will bring out Mrs. 
Le Moyne, believe that 
she- will score even a 
greater hit than she did 
as Mrs. Lorimer in 
“The Moth and the 
Flame,” or the duchess 
in ‘‘ Catherine,” with 
Annie Russell. She made her début in A. M. Palmer’s Union 
Square Stock Company, and has developed great talent as a 
dramatic reader, being as well known in London as in New 
York. 

Theatre-goers await with expectancy and pleasure the an- 
nual reappearance of the smiling May Irwin at the Bijou. 
They know they will see something good when they see her, and 
they are never disappointed. Miss Irwin and her very excel- 
lent company are enjoying a run of remarkable success in Glen 
McDonough’s three-act farce, ‘‘ Sister Mary,” under the man- 
agement of Rudolph Aronson. There is no reason why any 
farce in which May Irwin appears should have a plot, and, 
taking this brilliant little woman out of the cast, ‘Sister 
Mary” would have little left to commend it. She is the genius, 
the life, and the inspiration of the play, though a bevy of hand- 
some girls helps her to captivate her audiences. But there are 
some very bright little spots in ‘Sister Mary.” One of the 
sweetest things in the performance is the singing of ‘‘ My bed is 
like a little boat,” with a catchy refrain that follows one long 
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after the performance and rings in the ears for many aday. It 
is as good as a dose of medicine to see May Irwin smile and to 
hear her sing her coon songs, and it is not remarkable that those 
who seek to escape the blues, and the happy ones who want to 
be happier, throng to her performances and apparently never 
get enough. Miss Irwin's support this season includes Herbert 
Gresham, Roland Carter, Joseph M. Sparks, George A. Beane, 
and Louise Rial, Ola Humphry, Amy Muller, Queenie Vassar, 
all of whom do well. JASON. 





Life-insurance Suggestions. 


(NOTICE.—This aepartment is intended for the information of read 
ers of Lesute’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answers to inquiries 
regarding life-insurance matters, and communications are treated confi 
dentially. A stamp should always be inclosed, as a personal reply is 
sometimes deemed advisable. | 

I AM in receipt of a communication from an officer of one of 
the fraternal associations at Philadelphia, in which he defends 
his order on the ground that it is based on a system which pro- 
vides an adequate reserve fund sufficient to meet all emergen- 
cies. I am also in receipt of the circulars of the association, 
which show that it is doing apparently a prosperous business. I 
observe that its rates are considerably higher than those charged 
by other fraternal orders, and so far as this goes, I commend the 
association. It is also to be commended for maintaining a re- 
serve fund, though I do not believe that this reserve is as large 
as it should be. It has been organized only about fifteen years, 
and the real test of the system must come later on, as the ages 
of its members increase. All the assessment companies that 
have started out to do an insurance business at cheap rates 
have found, as the ages of their members have increased, that 
the death rate has also naturally increased and the drain upon the 
society’s funds grown heavier. In nearly every instance this has 
compelled a constant increase in assessments. In the old-line 
companies no such increase is ever made. A sufficient premium 
is charged to guarantee, not only the payment of the policy, but 
also the accumulation of a surplus for emergencies, and this sur- 
plus is divided among the policy-holders from time to time. In 
an assessment company, the older a member becomes the more 
he is made to pay. In an old-line company, like the Mutual 
Life, the New York Life, or the Equitable, the older he becomes 
the easier his burden is liable to be. Is there any question as to 


the choice between the two systems ? 

*D,” Neligh, Neb.: The company you mention isasmallone, It 
renorted last year total receipts of $1,180,000, of which it paid to its 
eng A ae only $168,000, while it paid for miscellaneous expenses 
$239,000. I should prefer insurance in one of the strong, old-line com- 
panies of New York. 

**S.,°? Portchester, Mass.: If you are paying any such rate, it is most 
extravagant, unless youare well along in years. You donct give your 
age, but presumably you are not an old man, I think you are getting 
all that your policy calls for, but it seems to me that the policy is not 
the most profitable one you could have taken. 

“T..°’ Connecticut : I cannot answer your question accurately with- 
out understanding the facts more clearly. Of course one element in 
the case must not be forgotten, and that is that your life was insured 
during all the years in which the policy was carried. Had you dieda 
year after the policy was issued the company would have been a heavy 
l.ser, and you must bear in mind that the companies must always 
have chances of profit as well as of loss. 

** J. M.,’’ Johnstown, Penn.: The company you refer to does no busi- 
ness in the State of New York. It is not a large one, and I certainly 
should prefer one of the older and better-established companies. (2) 
The Bankers’ Life, of Des Moines, Ia., is a well-conducted association, 
run on the assessment plan, a plan which I do not believe in, because, 
as the membership grows older the death-rate naturally must in- 
crease, and this will mean an increase of assessments. In an old-line 
company. one pays a little more at the beginning, but he always 
knows what his premium is to be, and in the end he receives at least 
some of the surplus and profits to which he is entitled. 

“R. S..°’ New York: Your father is enjoying precisely the sort 
of benefit from his fraternal insurance that he might expect. For 
twenty years he has been paying his assessments to the Knights of 
Honor. No doubt they were light at first. Now they have risen to 
nearly a hundred dollars a year, or at the rate of almost fifty dollars 
per thousand of insurance, and he naturally feels the heavy burden. 
Had he taken out a a twenty years ago in one of the strong, old- 
tine companies, even though the policy had been for $500 instead of for 

2,000, he would have had the benefit of a first-class pet. with a cash 
value attached to it, and all the surplus earnings added, and be better 
off than he is now. The Knights of Honorgreported an income last 
year of about $4,000,000 and assets of about $70,000, with liabilities of 
nearly $51,000, so that the balance of net assets was less than $18,000, 
while it had contingent mortuary liabilities of $226,000, If your father 
can get insurance anywhere else, I would advise him to drop his policy 
and take one out in an old-line company. The figures I give speak for 


themselves. 
vr 
JS fie. Name . 


The Money-maker’s Column. 


THE readiness with which stocks are spasmodically advanced 
skows that there is plenty of the speculative spirit left among 
the people, and that they have enough money with which to go 
into the market and buy for a rise. A new crop of speculators 
is born every hour in prosperous times. While a great many 
persons who deal in stocks are loaded with more than they 
want and are only waiting to get rid of their burden without 
loss, many others who closed out their holdings with a profit or 
who feel provoked that they did not get into the market while 
speculation was rampant and profits plethoric, are only waiting 
a sign of success to jumpin and try a little gamble. If these 
will be patient and conservative they will still find bargains. 
But the big profits of the past few years will not be generally or 
generously distributed again for some time to come. 

Somebody is carrying a heavy load of stocks in Wall Street, 
and especially a heavy load of industrials. Some of these in- 
dustrials are strongly sustained by trust companies organized, 
in part at least, in their interest ; but we have seen, by the de- 
velopments of the past few months, that others are without 
sustentation, and what happened to American. Milling, to 
Leather, Malting, and Glucose may happen to several others. 
A sharp decline in these would sympathetically drag down 
some of the better stocks, and it is on such declines that the 
sharp speculator will find his opportunity to pick up bargains. 
The man with cash to pay for what he buys is always safe at 
such times. The one who suffers is the person who buys on a 
margin and who, on a sharp decline, finds himself unable to 
margin up and save himself, 

The tightness of the money market continues to be a bad fac- 
tor, but the heavily-loaded cliques and pools must overcome this 
difficulty by importing gold and standing together for their own 
protection, or all must fall together. It looks as if some of the 
banks, who are not particularly satisfied with the way in which 
the trust companies have walked into the business of the for- 
mer, are perfectly willing to maintain higher money rates for 
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the purpose of embarrassing those trust companies which stand 
behind the industrials. The banks loan money readily on good 
securities, but they make it hard for the owners of industrials 
to secure funds. This prejudice against industrial properties 
naturally has its effect, and the good suffer with the bad, though 
not to the same extent. 

The money market is not the only troublesome factor. 
Congress is about to meet, with all its possibilities of doing 
good or evil, and it generally does the latter. The national 
committees of the respective parties are already being sum- 
moned to fix the respective dates for the national conven- 
tions, and it is difficult to believe that in six months the whole 
country will be distracted over another Presidential campaign, 
in which issues involving the welfare and stability of the gov- 
ernment will again be discussed, and in which appeals not so 
much to patriotism as to the must selfish instincts of the 
human mind will be made, and in which the feeling of unrest, 
dissatisfaction, and discontent will be everywhere intensified. 
There are numerous signs of discontent on every hand now, and 
threats of strikes and labor troubles in great branches of indus- 
try, which, if carried into effect, will exercise a most depressing 
influence on prosperous conditions in and out of Wall Street. 

‘*A .”’ Norfolk, Conn.: I answer all of yourthree inquiries in the 
negative. 

“ M.,’’ Lawrence, Mass.: The firm has no rating with the commer- 
cial agencies. 

“T.,” St. Louis: I think better of Union Pacific preferred than of 
the common for investment purposes. 

**P.,” New York. Of the stocks you mention, I should prefer South- 
ern Pacific. Think well of it at present prices. 

** Anthracite,’’ Albany: Reading first preferred has had a substan- 
tial rise. It sold a year ago at about 40. If the anthracite combina- 
tion holds, however, it may advance, Everything depends upon the 
general condition of the market. 

‘* P.,” Mooreland, La.: The stock of the Kansas City, Pittsburg and 
Gulf Railroad Company is to be assessed, and I do not therefore re- 
gard it as a purchase at 9. (2) The industrial you mention is not 
quoted on the New York Stock Exchange. 

‘** Constant Reader,’’ Macon, Ga.: Neither firm has any standing, 
and the first is engaged®in a barefaced swindling business. You may 
get an exorbitant rate of interest for a little while, but in the end you 
will lose every dollar you intrust to the parties. 

“A. B.S.,"’ New York: The concern you mention has no rating 
with the commercial agencies. You must not confound it with the 
old and well-established firm of R. P. Flower & Co. (2) I would have 
nothing to do with the stock under any circumstances. 

‘** E.,” Chicago: Chesapeake and Ohio common would profit by the 
proposed consolidation. If money becomes easier the stock should 
advance. (2) Among the cheap industrials, American Linseed com- 
mon is regarded with considerable favor. At the price mentioned, you 
certainly cannot sustain a great loss. 

‘* Interested,” New York: The Central of Georgia consolidated 
fivessold last April at par and have since declined nearly ten per cent. 
Prosperous conditions In the South seem to indicate that these bonds 
are good, and I would not sac. ifice them at a loss, though I do not call 
them gilt-edged. (2) Southern Pacific. (3) Pressed Steel Car is doing 
an enormous business and stands well among the profit-earning indus- 
trials. On declines, I think you might find a bargain in this stock. 

** Reader,” St. Louis: I see no reason why the payment of govern- 
ment interest in advance should be of lasting benefit to the market. 
Mark my prediction that the time will come later when the prepay- 
ment of the interest will be regretted. Money will be needed more 
urgently later on thanitisnow. It should not be forgotten that about 
the first of January the heaviest requirements of the year wl come in 
the money market. *The banks are already preparing to meet them, 
and that accounts in part for the recent stringency. 

** Quadrilateral,”’ Fall River, Mass.: I think the stock will sell much 
lower within a year. You can draw your own inferences. (2) Ido not 
believe in your theory that most stocks are strong from the first to the 
middle of each month and weak the last half of the month. The calen- 
dar has little influence on stocks. Business conditions and public and 
private eventualities are controlling factors. If there is a material 
advance in the stock you mention, a short sale would be advisable, 
provided you know that the stock is not in the absolute control of a 
clique or pool which can mark it up to any figures it chooses. My own 
judgment is that it is a dangerous stock to meddle with. (3) Almost 
any of the highly exploited stocks will decline on a falling market, 
such as we are likely to have during a Presidential year 

**A.,”’ Dayton, O.: Sugar common has been a profitable invest- 
ment, and many believe that it will continue to be so. Only those on 
the inside, however, know whether the existing competition will prove 
seriously injurious or otherwise. I therefore hesitate to recommend 
the purchase of the stock. If it were a safe 12-per-cent. dividend 

ayer, it would sell at double its present price. (2) Chicago, Rock 

sland and Pacific pays 5 per cent. per annum. The last quarterly 
dividend was paid on the first of November. It is as good as any of 
the grangers, excepting the preferred St. Paul and Northwest, both of 
which latter are sibotaed securities, though they do not pay as large 
a profit as their common stocks or as Rock Island or Burlington and 
Quincy. JASPER. 


For Sleeplessness 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. Patrick Bootu, Oxford, N. C., says: ‘‘It acts admi- 
rably in insomnia, especially of old people and convalescents.” 


The Teething Period 
is the trying time in baby’s life. Proper feeding then is most 
essential. Tosecure uniformity of diet use Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. Book, ‘‘ Babies,” free. Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk Company, New York. 


‘¢Mother’s Notions ’”’ 


Goop For YounG FEOPLE TO FOLLOow. 


‘* My little grandson often comes up to show me how large 
the muscles of his arms are. 

‘““He was a delicate child, but has developed into a strong, 
healthy boy, and Postum Cereal Food Coffee has been the princi- 
pal factor. 

‘*T was induced to give him the Postum coffee because of my 
own experience with it. 

‘*T am sixty years old, and have been a victim of nervous dys- 
pepsia for many years. Have tried all sorts of patent medicines 
and had treatment from many physicians, but no permanent re- 
lief came. I believe nervous dyspeptics suffer more than other 
sick people, as they are affected mentally as well as physically. 

‘*T used to read the Postum Cereal advertisements every 
week in our paper. At first I gave but little attention to them, 
thinking it was a fraud, like so many I had tried, but finally 
something was said in one of the advertisements that made me 
conclude to try it. I was very particular to have it prepared 
strictly according to directions, and use good rich cream. It 
was very nice, indeed, and about bed-time I said to the members 
of the family that I believed I felt better. One of them laugh- 
ed and said, ‘ That’s another of mother’s notions,’ but the notion 
has not left me yet. 

‘*T continued to improve right along after leaving off coffee 
and taking Postum _ereal Food Coffee, and now after three 
years’ use I feel so well that Iam almost young again. I know 
Postum was the cause of the change in my health, and I cannot 
say too much in its favor. I wish I could persuade all nervous 
people to use it. Ihave no objections to your using my name, 
if it will do good to even one sufferer.” Mrs. M. L. Turner, 2619 
Capitol Avenue, Omaha, Neb. 
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THE COMMODIOUS COMPANY QUARTERS OF THE UNITED STATES TROOPS IN CUBA. 





LOOKING UP THE EXTENSIVE ROW OF COMPANY KITCHENS. 
































How Our Soldiers Live in Cuba. 


PROVISION MADE FOR PERMANENT QUARTERS AMID THE BEST SANITARY CONDITIONS 
—THE FIRST OF AMERICA’S FOREIGN GARRISONS 


Havana, November 10th, 1899.—Until July our troops in and about Havana were 
either in camp or were quartered in the barracks which had been vacated by the Spanish 
troops. These barracks had been renovated, disinfected, and to a certain extent rendered 
sanitary, and were a decided improvement over the dirty tent-life in the streets. They 
were, however, inadequate in all respects, and the conditions existing in the city at the 
time rendered it imperative that the troops be removed from the city before the begin- 
ning of the fever season. The city had been thoroughly po‘iced and was in as sanitary a 
condition as time and labor could make it, but the possibility of an epidemic was a thing 
which could not be risked. 

The desire to keep the soldiers from coming into contact with the people any more 








THE OFFICERS’ COOL, BUT NOT TOO ROOMY, QUARTERS 


The Fiery Yaqui Indians. 


THEIR OUTBREAK AGAINST 
IN DANGER 


THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN MINERS 


AN UNEXPECTED TRAGEDY 


TBE CAUSE OF 


EMOSACHIC, Catnuanua, MEXICO, November 6th, 
1899.—Early in this month a large body of Mexican 
soldiers set out on a march up the Yaqui River, near 








Torin, to search out and administer punishment to 
the tribe of Yaqui Indians who are charged with the 
commission of many outrages upon the Mexican peo- 
ple living near their reservation. The Indian war- 
riors are reported to number not less than 4,000, and 
severe fighting is expected before they are subdued. 
While traveling through the State of Sonora, 
Mexico, a few weeks ago, I had the good fortune to 
meet the chief of the Yaqui tribe, Juan Maldonado— 
or, as he preferred to be called, Tatebiate. In speak- 
ing through an interpreter, for he spoke no English 
or Spanish, and my Yaqui vocabulary at that time 
was limited to a score of words, he said : ‘*‘ We made 
a treaty of peace with the Mexican government, our 
hereditary foe, in May, 1897, after a series of wars, 
the last of which was more than ten years in dura- 
tion, Weintend to keep faith with the government, 
and we hope the government will keep faith with us. 
If we are not allowed to live in peace on the lands 
which are ours by right of inheritance from our an- 
cestors and by grant of the government, we will rise 
us one man to redress our wrongs, and all the battles 
of the past will be as child’s play compared with the 
bloodshed that will follow. We will fight until we 
win or there will not be left a man of my race to tell 
the dreadful story of how the Yaquis died. But, on 
the other hand, should the government keep faith 
with me and my people, I will put to death without 
mercy any Yaqui who rises against the Mexicans or Americans who may come among us, and I 





























A YAQUI INDIAN IN WAR COSTUME, 


will fight to the death to keep my word for peace.” 
That the treaty of peace has been broken and the dreaded Yaquis are again on the war-path 
is no fault of Tatebiate, the beginning of the trouble having been due to a few malcontents at 


(Continued on page 422.), 


than was absolutely necessary gave rise to strict orders for their confinement to their 
barracks when not on duty. This confinement was not only extremely irksome, but was 
also extremely dangerous to health, as exercise was practically prohibited. The necessity 
for a camp outside of the city became apparent, and work was commenced in April on the build- 
ings which are now known as Columbia Barracks. By August the police of Havana were in good 
working order, and, the necessity of troops in the city no longer existing, they were moved to 
their new quarters as rapidly as possible. 

The latter is only a kind of permanent camp, but to the men whose homes for months have 
been tents or gloomy barracks, the buildings present many of the features of a Northern post. 
The location of the new post is nedrly ideal. Situated on the hills of Marianao, it commands a 
view of the surrounding ccuntry which is unsurpassed. From a sanitary point of view it is all 
that can be desired. Aside from being interesting as one of the first of our garrisons on foreign 
territory, it possesses interest from an architectural standpoint, the buildings somewhat resem- 
bling those in use by the British troops in their colonial possessions. 

The climatic conditions of Cuba demand several elements in the construction of buildings 
(Continued on page 423.) 






































M:NERS MEETING AN ATTACK FROM THE YAQUIS. 















































MINERS RECE:VING INSTRUCTIONS REGARDING AN ATTACK. 





A TYPICAL YAQUI MOTHER AN 
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BIBLES BY THE MILLIONS. 


HOW THE GOOD BOOK CIRCULATES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD—TWO SOCIETIES ALONE HAVE DISTRIBUTED A QUARTER OF A BILLION VOLUMES. 


CERTAINLY the Bible does not circulate by any law of nature, 
as of water running down hill, or the viewless wind blowing 
where it will, yet how few readers of the Bible realize what the 
agencies are, and how vast and complicated a mechanism is nec- 
essary to give this unique and wonderful old Book its present 
circulation among mankind. By trustworthy estimates (approxi- 
mate, of course), during the last century no less than 280,000,000 
copies of the Bible, or some part thereof, have been put into cir- 
culation. Newspapers publish their ‘‘ sworn circulation”; here 
are figures which, all things considered, are more marvelous than 
those pertaining to any secular journal. Neither do they include 
all Bible circulation, but only what has been done by Bible so- 
cieties. If all circulation could be reckoned it would hardly be 
less than 500,000,000 copies. These societies, however, are now 
the chief agencies for printing and distributing the Bible. There 
are seventy-three of them, mostly in Europe and America, though 
there are nine in British India connected with the greater so- 
ciety in Great Britain. 

Two Bible societies stand far above all others in the gross 
amount of their circulation—the British and Toreign Bible So- 
ciety, whose output during the century has reached a total of 
160,000,000, and our own American Bible Society, which issued 
last year 1,380,892 volumes, and in all since its foundation, 66,- 
000,000 volumes. Where has this vast army of books gone, and 
how did they reach their destination? It has taken a regiment 
of skilled laborers to accomplish it—porters and carriers, or col- 
porteurs as they are technically called, carefully marshaled and 
organized under a staff ofsexperienced officers in many countries 
all over the world, and employing every mode of transportation 
known to mankind to carry the book across seas and continents, 
so that it may reach, not only great nations in China and India, 


























JAY C. GOODRICH, AGENT OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY IN MANILA. 


but even those unknown and barbarous tribes who have no lit- 
erature until this, the finest literature of the world, is thus 
broughttothem. Already the agents of the American and of the 
British and Foreign Societies are beginning work in the Philip- 
pine Islands. The Rev. Jay C. Goodrich and his wife are proba- 
bly by this time in Manila with an abundant stock of Bibles and 
Testaments, not only in Spanish and English, but in some of the 
unnumbered languages and dialects that our scholars must grap- 
ple with, translations into Tagalog, Visayan, and Pangasinan hav- 
ing been begun. 

The Zulu Bible, published by the American Bible Society, is 
a factor in South African affairs larger and more influential 
than many more conspicuous in international politics. What 
ever happens in the Transvaal, it will not cease to do its silent 
work. On the west coast of Africa, Bible translation has been 
proceeding for half a century, and the sheets of the Benga 
Bible, intelligible not only to that tribe, but to a cluster of rude 
tribes dwelling on that far-off coast, have been passing through 
the press of the Society in New York, and when finished sent on 
their voyage to tne Gaboon and Corisco Mission. Though nu- 
merically less, not less interesting is the circulation of the Bible 
among our own aborigines. Only lately a grateful letter came 
in acknowledgment of a consignment of Bibles for use among 
the full-blooded Choctaws, who number 12,000. Choctaw and 
Cherokee, Mchawk and Dakota, Arrawack and Ojibwa, Seneca 
and Muskukee—what a pclyglot undertaking it is to reach all 
these! Yet they are reached in one way and another. Some- 
times there come back marvelous tales of their interest in the 
book that is brought to them. A Cree Indian and his son, 
fishing in the Northwest in the winter-time some years ago, 
traveling on snow-shoes across the snow-covered plains, carried 
what they called ‘‘the Book of Heaven” in their pack, and 
found, when they reached a hunting-ground 140 miles distant 
from the fishery, that the book had. been left behind. One of 
them went back on his track, and walked in four days 280 miles 
through the wild forest to regain his treasure. 

Sometimes a consignment of Bibles is lost. So it recently 
happened when the gocd bark Johanna, bearing a consignment 
of Gospels in the Kusaien language to those who spoke that 
strange and unknow:: tongue in Micronesia, foundered at sea 


with all her precious freightage. Steamships, and the various 
modes of conveyance used in western countries, are sometimes 
lacking ; express companies and parcel posts are not found 
everywhere. In China, for instance, the American Bible Soci- 
ety issued last year 438,000 copies, printing them in China, 
through its Shanghai agent, and using for their distribution 
native coolies and burden-bearers, as well as foreign missiona- 
ries, as the accompanying illustrations will show. 

There are in the employ of the American Bible Society, in 
round numbers, 100 colporteurs and agents in China, and 250 
in all foreign coun- 
tries. It is a curi- 
ous circumstance 
that recent con- 
tracts for new edi- 
tions of the Chinese 
Scriptures were let 
to Japanese book- 
makers, who could 
use, it was found, 
either Chinese paper 
or foreign paper and 
put down the book 
well printed and 
bound in Shanghai 
so that, after all 
duties and transpor- 
tation charges were 
paid, it was cheaper 
than it could be 
manufactured in 
China itself. ‘*‘ We 
are ruined by Chi- 
nese cheap labor” 
loses its point here. 
The quicker wit and 
enterprise of the 
Japanese enable 
him to outdo his 
slower neighbor, 
and the Bible soci- 
cty has been as quick 
to tuke advantage—in this case no evil advantage—of ‘‘ the 
heathen Chinee.” In Japan itself the work is prosecuted at 
present on a less extensivz scale, but with abounding vigor and 
success. Mr. Jaemon Nagasawa is eighty-one years of age, and 
has been a colporteur for twenty-two years, and with his faith- 
ful colleagues is still spreading the new light through the Sun- 
rise Kingdom. 

Coming a little nearer home, here is a group of Bible dis- 
tributors in South America, the Rev. Andrew M. Milne, with 
three of his colpor- 
teurs ir wucnos 
Ayres, which is at 
present his head- 
quarters, and whose 
field stretches out 
not only through the 
Argentine, but into 
Uraguay and Para- 
guay, Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor, and Peru, 
where these faithful 
and adventurous pi- 
oneers on the skir- 
mish-line of the ad- 
vancing hosts of 
Christendom pene- 
trate remote and 
inaccessivle regions 
where no other mis- 
sionary has yet 
gone, enduring pov- 
erty, fatigue, per- 
haps prisons, to 
carry their pack of 
Bibles. When Mr. 
Milne first crossed 
the Andes he rode 
over 200 miles on 
muleback, though 
now he can go by 
stage- coach, if he 
wishes, where the 
railroad will not carry him. 

The Rev. II. C. Tucker's field of operation is about equal in 
extent to the United States, not including Alaska or the recent 
additions. During the past year canvassing was carried on in 
twelve of the twenty States of Brazil under his supervision, 
Rio de Janeiro being his headquarters. Some time ago one 
man penetrated to the interior of the State of Goyaz, where 
the Bible had never before been offered to the people. A\l- 
though he carried with him a large supply of books he was so 
successful in distributing them that he had to write for a new 
supply thus: ‘‘ Please take special care in preparing packages, 
as they have to be carried twelve hundred miles by mules,” and 
they went by railroad 700 miles before they were transferred to 
this more primitive carrying agency. 

In these lands the colporteur is not a mere burden-bearer, but 
cftentimes a wayside preacher. He anticipates the Salvation 
Army, not indeed its more outré methods, but stands in the 
street or the market-place commending to the passing multitude 
his precious wares. So it goes with varying lights and shadows 
through the world. This little book is now wholly or in part 
translated into more than four hundred different languages 
under the auspices and largely at the expense of the Bible 
societies. By post and express, as fast freight and slow freight, 
by heathen coolies, but more often by Christian colporteurs— 






































D. CORTES, A MEXICAN COLPORTEUR. 






































JAEMON NAGASAWA, EIGHTY-ONE YEARS 
OF AGE—FOR TWENTY-TWO YEARS 
A CHINESE COLPORTEUR. 


those avant-coureurs of the dawn of latter-day glories reach 
dark continents and dying peoples. To the very ends of the 
earth it has thus flown, like the winged words of Homer, but 
given wings by the skill and perseverance of living men. 

The poorest can now buy the New Testament in English for a 
nickel, and yet—strange contrast!—perhaps the most sumptuous 
copy of the New Testament in existence is that splendid édition 
de luxe, presented to the dowager Empress of China on the 
occasion of her sixtieth birthday, the presentation having been 
made in due form by the British and American ministers. The 
book is a royal quarto volume, 2x 10 x 13 inches in size, and was 
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THE COSTLY BIBLE PRESENTED TO THE EMPRESS OF CHINA BY 
THE CHRISTIAN WOMEN OF THAT COUNTRY. 


manufactured by the Presbyterian Press and Canton silver- 
smiths. It has silver covers, embossed with bamboo and bird 
designs, and is printed on the finest paper with the largest type, 
and with a border of gold encircling each page. It was incased 
in a solid-silver casket, ornamented with sy mbolical designs, the 
whole weighing ten and a half pounds, and upon the cover of 
the casket there is a gold plate which relates that the book is 
the gift of the Christian women in China. 

Not long after the presentation of this magnificent volume, 
the eunuchs were sent from the palace to the book-store to ask 
for a common copy, so that the Empress and her ladies might 
compare the two texts. Surely the circulation of such a book is 
one of the wonders of the world! ‘* Age cannot wither, nor cus- 
tom stale, its infinite variety.” JOHN Fox. 


Improving Our Consular Service. 


NOTHING has tended to discredit our government in the eyes 
of the people of other nations more tham the operation of the 
spoils system in the consular service. The evil influence of this 
system has been such that faithfulness, efficiency, and practical 
experience on the part of a consul have been of no avail to in- 
sure a tenure of office beyond the brief period of one or more 
Presidential terms. The result has been a constant change or 
shifting about of consular agents, with no man in a position 
long enough to become fully acquainted with his duties. It is 
gratifying to believe that the end is at hand of this foolish and 
pernicious practice. That a reform iu this direction is one of 
the certainties of the immediate future is indicated by the fact 
that the University of Pennsylvania has established a two years’ 
course in diplomacy, commerce, and international law for the 
benefit of Americans who wish to acquire that special knowl- 
edge which should be possessed by persons who are desirous of 
entering the diplomatic and consular service. This will be in 
harmony with the English custom, which kas produced the most 
satisfactory service in the world. 


The Magical and Golden Figure 9. 


AMonG the magicians and soothsayers of ancient times both 
the figures nine and three had a certain amount of mystery and 
sacredness attacbed to them, and volumes have been written in 
explanation of their meaning iu connection with the history of 
men and the world. Apropos of this, a curious coincidence is 
noted in the fact that nearly all the great mining discoveries of 
recent times have bcen made in years ending with the magic fig- 
ure nine. Thus the famous gold find in California fell in the year 
1849. Ten years latcr, in 1859, remarkable discoveries of the 
same metal were made simultaneously in Australia and British 
Columbia, causing a great rush of fortune-hunters to these 
points. In 1869 the famous Comstock-lode find became known 
to the world ; in 1879 the gold-bearing region around Lead- 
ville, and Tombstone, Arizona, began to attract attention, and 
in 1889 the diggings at Clover Creek and in Lower California 
became the objective points of great multitudes of excited and 
anxious seekers after sudden wealth. And now again, at the 
end of another decade, history repeats itself once more. The 
remarkable gold-finds recently made at Cape Nome, surpassing 
in richness and extent anything yet discovered in the Yukon 
district, bid fair to make this year 1899 as notable as any in the 
annals of gold-mining. 
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MR. LAUGHTON, SUPERINTENDENT OF COLPORTEURS, TRAVELING NEAR 
CHUN KING. 

















DEPOT OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY IN PEKING, CHINA, 












































DISTRIBUTING THE BIBLE BY MEANS OF A HOUSE-BOAT IN SIAM. CHINESE COLPORTEURS READY TO START WITH THEIR BIBLES AND BOOKS 
ON A LONG JOURNEY. 


~ DISTRIBUTING MILLIONS OF BIBLES. 


HOW THE GREAT SOCIETIES OF THE WORLD REACH EVERY QUARTER OF THE GLOBE WITH THE WORD OF GOD.—{SEE ARTICLE ON PaGE 428.] 
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LLIAMS “Sox 


“IT WON’T DRY ON THE FACE.” 


Most shaving soaps dry quickly on the face—and this produces the smarting 


and irritation so annoying and dangerous. 


You can apply the Rich, Cream-like lather of Williams’ Soap, sit down and 
read your morning paper, and still find the lather almost as moist and thick as 
when first applied. Your beard will be thoroughly softened, and you will enjoy 
a most soothing, comforting, refreshing shave. This remarkable quality of 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP is found in no other, and has made it famous 


from pole to pole. 


Williams’ Shaving Soaps are used by all first-class barbers, and are sold everywhere. 
By mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25 cts. 


LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25 cts. 


GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP, 10 cts. 
WILLIAMS GLYCERATED TAR SOAP, 15 cts. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP, (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 cts. 
Trial tablet for 2-cent stamp. 


for toilet. 


xquisite also 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


London, 


Paris, 


Dresden, 





CASH: acceptable ideas. State if patented 
The Patent Record, Baltimore.Md. 


Locomotor Ataxia conquered 

at last. Doctors puzzled, Pro 
fessors amazed at the return 

to health of patients thought to be incurable, b 
R. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 


rite me about your case. Will send Proof of cures 
with advice free, Dr. Chase, 224 N. {Oth S., Phila., Pa. 








Send us youraddress 


and we willshow you 

r how to make $3 aday 

absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free; you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 

explain the business fully; remember we guarantee a clear pro- 
fit of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure, write at once. 

WOYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 24, DETROIT, HICH, 


THE PLOWBOY 
AND COUNTRY FARMER, 


ATLANTA, GA. 


The Great Southern. Farm and Household 
Journal. Sample copies free. Advertising 
rates reasonable. 
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THE EDISON 


PHONOCRAPH 


‘«sConcert,’’ 
$100 


ae Ohl 

Buy an Edison Phonograph for the Fam- 

ily’s Christmas. 
It will entertain your guests while it 
leases you and amuses the children—and 
it lasts the year ‘round. All popular, stand- 
ard or classical music played by the best 
bands and orchestras, or instrumental and 
vocal soloists, besides the amusing and pa- 
thetic sketches of the recitationist and the 
stirring words of the orator. are yours to 
command when you have an Edison Phono- 

graph. 
Many styles—from $7.50 up. 

All use the same manele and rncey — 
give equal results, but are run 
by different styles of motors, 
which vary the cost. Our new 
“Catalogue can obtained 
from any phonograph dealer. mane 


NATIONAL PHONOCRAPH CO, New York 


QO Edivon. 





COUPE ROCKAWAYS. New and Second-hand ; 
especially selection. any excellent Bargains among 
our large assortment of desirable Carriages of all kinds. 
— =" Street A — a ogy yo} 

arness, orse oods. ohn ore O.. 
59 Warren Street. Established 1876. M29 for Catalogue. 





and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. Nopay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Fu CURED while You Sleep. 
8,000 cured in one year. 
Valuable Illustrated 


Stricture 
Treatise Free. 


St. James Association, Dept. 135, Bond Hill, O, 
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Pepsin: 
» Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 
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Coe’s Eczema Cure $1 sitt terest ir ie 


s. Samples Free by mail. Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, 0. 


INVESTOR’S CUIDE. 


Just out, worth its weight in gold. Tells bow to .nvest 
and not lose; big profits certain, sure. This great vol- 
ume is absolutely disinterested. Solely to introduce 
our big illustrated western weekly paper we wil) 
send a copy of the Investor’s Cuide free to all 
sending 10 two-cent stamps for a 13-weeks’ trial. Latest 
mining news, stories of adventure, and lovely views 
of grand scenery. Ninth year. Mention Lesiir’s 
WEEELY, and Address 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, Denver, Colo, 
DON'T SEW ON BUT 


achelor’s Buttons made 
with Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Faatencra 
sliponinajiffy. Pressalittie 
lever—they hold like grim 
death, but don’t fujure the 
fabric. Instantly released 
when desired. By mail, 10c. 
each. Illus. catalogue show- 
ing collar buttonsand other 
useful novelties made with 


these fasteners, free on re sew 
American Ring Co., Box 8, Waterbury, Conn. 











Gold Medal Presented by His Holiness Pope 
Leo XIII to M. Angelo Mariani ot Paris. 


NOUS — 


THE WONDER-SCIENCE OF OUR AGE. 


Reader, would you wish to become a Hypnotist? Would you relish the 
joy and pride of holding a vast power for good? Would you like to wield 
a spell more mysterious than any magic, more subtle than any sorcery, 
more wonderful than any so-called witchcraft, and yet only the simple, 
kindly force of a recognized natural law? 
and worth of this Science of Hypnotism? Would you prize its benefits 
if you could realize them? For instance, do you love to penetrate the 
motives and sentiments of persons around you? Doyou like to fathom 
the minds of those you meet in business or society? Do you value con- 
trol over others? Do you value the means of securing friendship, love 
and personalinfiuence? Do you value the power to conquer pain and 
banish sickness, toreform a misguided friend, togain business success, to 
win wealth, position and happiness? If you do, you must learn to Hyp- 
notize. Why not? Nootheraccomplishment isso easily acquired. It can 
be mastered in a few hours’ time, without leaving your home. It costs 
nothing to find out allaboutit, The greatest Hypnotist of the century 
has just issued in book form a large and exhaustive TREATISE or IN- 
STRUCTOR IN HYPNOTISM, covering the whole ground of his science, 
and he willsend it while the edition lasts absolutely FREE TO ALL who 
apply. The book is profusely illustrated, containing hundreds of beau- 
tiful engravings, and shows as never was done before the principles. feat- 
ures, wonders, and uses of this mysterious science, all in a popular and 
pleasing style. It tells you just what Hypnotismis and what you may 
accomplish withit. Itshows you how you may sway the minds of others, 
perform astounding feats. and produce amusement by the hour. New 
and instantaneous methods. Success absolutely guaranteed. Remember 
this grand work costs you nothing. It benefits everybody who reads it. It 

»laces you in touch with the wonder-science of the age. Read it anyhow. 
fe is absolutely FREE. A postal card will bring it by return mail. all 
charges paid. Send for this wonderful book today and learn to Hypnotize 


PROF. L.A. HARRADEN, - JACKSON, MICH. 


His Holiness Pope Leo XIII awards Gold Medal 


In Recognition of Benefits Received from 


VIN MARIA 


WINE TONIC 


Do you know the true nature 





MARIANI 


For Body, Brain and Nerves. 


Send for Book of Endorsements and Portraits, Free and Postpaid. 
MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New York. 
For Sale at all Druggists’ Everywhere. Avoid Substitutes. 


d over any bar in the World. 


HE CLUB = 
COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOMGIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pureand well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any barin the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 

‘-jons the one which is aged must be the 

” vetter. 

‘ Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 

4 of the principal railroads of the U. 8. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


7 G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO,, Sole Props, 


~ 


39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London. Eng. 





A better Cocktail at home than is ‘serve 
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A $5.00 BOOK FOR $1.00. 


The Latest and Best Publication on Modern Artistic Dwellings and 
Other Buildings of Low Cost. 


Patiiser'sAMERICAN ARCHITECTURE; 


his house is costing a great deal more than he calculated it would. 
build, without proper consideration ; his only foundation is the money he has to build with and large 
imaginations. 
with them. 


Or, Every Man a Complete Builder. 
BE YOUR OWN ARCHITECT. 


This book will save you hundreds of dollars if you are thinking 
about building a house. 

If you are thinking of building a house you ought to buy the new 
book, Palliser’s American Architecture ; or, Every Mana 
Complete Builder, prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., the well- 
known Architects, 

There is not a builder or any one intending to build or otherwise 
interested that can afford to be without it. Itis a practical work and 
everybody pare it. The best, cheapest and most popular book ever 
issued on Building, Nearly four hundred drawings. A $5 book in 
size and style, but we have determined to make it meet the popular 
demand, to suit the times, so that it can be easily reached by all 

This book contains 104 pages 11x14 inches in sizé, and consists 
of large 9x12 plate pages, giving plans, elevations, perspective 
views, descriptions, owners’ names, actual cost of construction, 
no guess work, and instructions How to Build 70 C vttages, 
Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for city 

suburbs, town and country houses for the farm, 
and workingmen’s homes, for all sections of 
the country, and costing from $300 to $6,500 ; 
also Barns, Stables, School House, Town Halt. 
Churches, and other public buildings,together 
with specifications, form of contract, anda 
large amount of information on the erection 
of buildings, selection of site, employment 
of architects, It is worth $5 to any one, 
but [ will send it in paper cover by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of $1 ; bound 

in cloth, $2. 

If you ever intend to build get 
this book and study it before 
you commence. This should be 

our first step toward building a 

ouse, So as to ascertain what 
kind of a house you wantand find 
out how much it is going to cost 
before going ahead. 

There is not one person in a 
hundred that builds a house but 
that wishes, after it is too late, 
that hehad made some different 
arrangements on planning the 
interior, and would give many 
dollars to have had it otherwise, 
but it is too late. 

Also there is not one in a hun- 

sa dred but that will tell you that 
The reason of this is he starts to 


About the time he has his building enclosed his imaginations vanish and his money 


The value of this work to builders cannot be estimated, as it contains designs for just such houses 


ase they are called on to build every day in the week. 


There is not a builder in the country who can afford to neglect this book, 


Address all Orders te JUDGE CO., 110 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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GENERAL WOOD AND 


Santiago Redeemed. 


GENERAL LEONARD Woop, THE MAN Wuo Dip It, A 
TYPICAL AMERICAN OFFICER. 


IN no part of Cuba are the beneficent results of American 
occupation more in evidence to-day than in the old city of San- 
tiago, on the southern coast. Here the evils of Spanish domina 
tion were seen practically at their worst. The city itself was 
filthy beyond all description and a regular charnel-house for the 
greater part of the year. The streets were in a wretched condi- 
tion, and little or nothing was done to promote the growth and 
prosperity of the city. In the country roundabout, the province 
of Santiago, the same general conditions prevailed. Brigandage 
was common, and neither life nor property was safe any where. 
All this has been changed, under the wise, energetic, and pro- 
gressive administration of General Leonard Wood. Santiago is 
now as clean and wholesome as most American towns. Many 
of its streets have been paved and sewered and otherwise im- 
proved. Schools modeled on the American plan have been 
opened throughout the province ; the courts have been reorgan- 
ized and placed on an American basis, and law and order estab- 
lished. In this noble work General Wood has had the sympathy 
and co-operation of a splendid staff of officers, many of whom 
appear in our illustration. The general and his American asso- 
ciates have won the esteem of all classes in Santiago and are 
immensely popular, as they richly deserve to be. 


A House with a History. 


THE OLD FAMILY MANSION aT Hupson, N. Y., PRESENTED 
TO THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Is it true that genuine patriotic feeling in this country more 
often finds expression among the women than among the men ? 
The facts would seem to indicate this, at least in days of peace. 
However it may be, it is certainly true that to the energy, loy- 
alty, and public spirit of American women we owe the preserva- 
tion of the most notable historic shrines that we now possess. 
They raised the fund that maintains the old Washington man- 
sion at Mount Vernon, on the Potomac, the old headquarters at 
Valley Forge, and at Newburg, on the Hudson. 

It was a band of patriotic women also who have recently ob- 
tained possession, in the name of the people, of the old house 


HIS EFFICIENT STAFF. 


at Greenbush, where ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” was written. And now 
the announcement is made that Mrs. Marcellus Hartley, of New 
York, has presented her old family mansion, in the village of 
Hudson, N. Y., to the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

This house has a history running back almost to the opening 
of the present century. It was built by Mrs. Hartley’s grand- 
father, Robert Jenkins, in 1811. In its day it was considered one 
of the finest homes along the Hudson, and was known far and 
wide for its abounding hospitality and social attractions Seth 
Jenkins, the great-grandfather of Mrs. Hartley, and bis brother 
Thomas were founders of the village of Hudson, and were high- 
ly esteemed among the early colonists as men of integrity and 
commanding influence. 

The mansion has been donated to the Daughters with the un- 
derstanding that none of the historical features of the grounds 
or the building are to be disturbed. The American people can- 
not be too grateful to the generous donor of this valuable land- 
mark, nor to the patriotic order of women into whose care and 
keeping it has been intrusted. There are many such relics of 
historic interest in the country which ought to be preserved 
from the ravages of time and the iconoclastic spirit of the age. 
If American women will not do this good work, it probably will 
not be done at all. 


A Lipton Reminiscence. 


Sir THoMAS TALKS OF TROUBLED Days W8HEN, AS A Poor 
Boy, HE Was TURNED OvT oF Doors. 

THE darkness of the autumn night had settled down upon sea 
and shore. Snug in the horseshoe off Sandy Hook, the gleam of 
the lights showing dimly in the distance, lay the Hrin, peace- 
fully nodding with the soft movement of the waves. Half a 
mile away, shimmering dimly through the haze, were the lamps 
of the Sandy Hook light-ship. On board the Erin all was still. 
No sign now of the gayly-chattering, fluttering crowd that only 
a few hours ago flitted to and fro over the deck—men in yacht- 
ing get-up who would not know a mainsail from a bobstay, 
learnedly analyzing the respective points of the Columbia and 
the Shamrock, and women crowding round Lord Charles Beres- 
ford with questions calculated to make that grim old sailor 
desire to die. 

Down stairs, in the smoking-room, lounged the little group of 
men who were at the elbow of Sir Thomas Lipton through all 
the trying period of the dol- 
drums that hung over the bay 














for so many weary days and 
bnights. The man of the hour 
was among them—at rest fora 
little while after the burden of 
the day. It is at such times, in 
the last few moments of the 
night, before sleepssettles down 
to usher in the dawn of an- 
other morning, that one’s 
thoughts drift into the retro- 
spective, and perbaps Sir Thom- 
as’s mind wandered back 
through the years till he stood 
once more a gaunt, freckled, 
half-starved Scotch boy on the 
deck of the southern coast boat 
—just dragged out of the hold 
by ascrutinizing mate. 

““ Yes, it is strange to look 
back now,” he answered in re- 
ply to a comment. ‘I don’t 
know sometimes but what I 
shall wake up by and by and 
find myself lying among the 
baggage on that Charleston 
boat, trembling like a leaf at 
the thought of what would hap- 

















AN HISTORIC MANSION FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


pen to me when I was found. 
“T wish I could find that 
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good old fellow, the captain, who did not ropes-end me or 
pitch me into the sea—or ‘shanghai’ me or have me put in 
prison when we reached New York-—- but helped me jto the 
chance to work my passage—not too hard work at that—and 
gave me the first square meal I’d eaten in many a day. 

‘*Tt has always been the happiness of my life that I never 
forgot a friend—never lost my remembrance of those who were 
kind to me in my struggles. 

‘* But he was an old man then, and it’s twenty-eight years 
ago. He’d be over ninety years old if he were alive now. 

‘* And the poor fellows I met those nights that I slept in City 
Hall Park. Unfortunate as I was, I’'d give something to know 
what became of them afterwards—whether God was as good to 
them afterwards as He has been to me, and whether they are 
the better for the lesson of adversity. 

‘‘Those days in New Yerk were hard—hard in a way that 
you could scarcely imagine. Many and many a night did I 
stand outside the windows of the Fifth Avenue, wondering what 
the rooms inside were like, and whether I'd ever have money 
enough to be abie to afford to sleep in one for just a night. 

‘* Yet through all the storm of trouble and sorrow I never 
lost courage. There was a something in my bones that seemed 
to tell me that I should get there at last. It was a kind of 
instinct, I suppose, or a touch of the bulldog—goodness only 
knows. 

‘*T don’t know that I ever felt so cut to the heart as in that 
morning when, nervous and trembling—I’d eaten notbing for 
nearly two days—I entered the office of a banker—rich then 
and richer now-—in search of a situation. I’ve never forgotten 
how he looked up, glared at me over his glasses, growled: 
‘Turu that fellow out !’ and walked away. 

‘*T met that man ata dinner the other night—thirty years 
older—but the same, boys, always thesame. That kind of ani- 
mal never changes except for hair and wrinkles. He came up 
smiling, silky, obsequious. I remembered his name. I knew 
him again. He began to stammer a clumsy apology, and his 
apology was more unendurable than the original affront.” 

‘Yet those days in New York were not without their re- 
sults,” remarked one of the group. 

‘* Nothing in my life has been without result,” replied the 
owner of the Shamrock. ‘It has all had its part in making me 
what Iam. The same may be true of every man. The results 
are as we mould them. Assuredly I learned the art of advertis- 
ing here. 

‘* Observation, opportunity, effort, and above all, hope. 
Nothing in this world was ever achieved save by long-con- 
tinued, persistent, sustained effort. The most striking sugges- 
tion I know is contained in a certain chapter of ‘ David Copper- 
field.’ Turn to it and read the story of David’s famous walk 
from London to Dover. The whole philosophy of success is 
contained in that wonderful narrative.” SAQUI SMITH. 


Looks Into New Books. 


IF a horse never laughed before he certainly would feel in- 
clined that way if he could see himself as he appears with others 
of bis fellow-creatures in the volume of ‘‘ Animal Jokes,” which 
we have from the publisher, R. H. Russell. It is, indeed, a 
happy family that figures in these pages, including our old 
friends, the alligator, ‘ brer” rabbit, ‘‘ brer” bear, ‘‘ brer” fox, 
the monkey, the giraffe, the ostrich, and the elephant, ali of 
whom crack jokes upon each other cf the most side-splitting 
character. The two people responsible for this unique combina- 
tion are A. Crawford and Mrs. M. Baker- Baker, the former fur- 
nishing the jokes and the latter the illustrative drawings. The 
readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY and of Judge are familiar with 
the excellent work of Mrs. Baker, and as for the jokes of A. 
Crawford, it may suffice to say that they are well worthy of the 
illustrations. As a truly funny book we have seen nothing so 
good this season. 
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